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WHAT IS POETRY? 


THERE is not, perhaps, a more fruitful source of error in 


reasoning, than inattention to the literal signification of terms. 
It need scarcely be remarked that there are few terms in common 


use, that are not frequently employed in a metaphorical or sec- 


ondary sense, and that have not, in consequence of this employ- 
ment, produced in many minds an erroneous conception of the 


nature of the things they are intended to express. Nor is this 
surprising, as the secondary meaning of words is often more 
striking to the imagination than the primary one, and the facul- 


ties of the most discerning are not always on the stretch to ana- 


lyze the distinction. Habit may, therefore, occasion the primary 
which, philosophically speaking, can alone be the true meaning, 
to be overlooked, and the secondary or adventitious one to be 
incorrectly substituted in its stead. Hence arise disputes concern- 
ing principles, on which there would be no misunderstanding if 
astrict attention was paid to the difference between the literal 
and metaphorical meaning of words. 

We can think of no word in our language the application, or 
rather misapplication of which by many men of even acute un- 
derstandings, will more forcibly illustrate these remarks than 
the word Poetry. In a literal sense, a plain unsophisticated 


understanding, which in such matters is always the most cor- 


rect, would undoubtedly mean by it, that species of literary com- 


position, which is in all languages contradistinguished from 
Vor. I.—Ne. vi. 61 





















482 WIKAT 18 POETRY. 


Hence its structure necessarily involves a measurement of the 
syllables of which its words are composed, this being the 
only means by which melody in language can be effected. Dr. 
Johnson is therefore, perfectly correct, when he defines Poetry 


to be “metrical composition ;° and Dr. Blair assuredly did not |” 


sufficiently discriminate between the metaphorical and literal 
sense of the term, when he defined it to be “ the language of pas- 
sion, or of enlivened imagination,” since such language is often 
given inthe rudest Prose. He indeed qualifies this definition by 
adding ‘‘that it is mast commonly formed into musical numbers,” 
thus betraying the confusion which manifestly existed in his mind 
between the true and the figurative meaning of the term. 

Any qualification in the definition of aterm is absurd, for the 


very design of a definition is to impart an exact and unchanging 


idea of the thing defined. Consequently such a qualifying phrase 
as ‘‘most commonly” is inadmissable, in as much as it destroys 
that explicit and determinate character, which is the very essence 
of a definition. 

But setting aside this proof of the incerrectness of Blair’s 
definition of Poetry, let us try whether or not passion as has 
been lately asserted, is Poetry, orrather as the phrase at present 
is, the “Soul of Poetry.” In the first place, if passion be poetry, it 
certainly ought never tobe found in prose, whereas we often find 
it in its greatest perfection in the rudest and harshest of all spe- 
cies of prose effusions, the rhapsodies of drunkards and scolds. 
In the next place, if poetry be passion, we can have no poctry 
without it. What then becomes of the poetical character of such 
passionless passages as the following of the renowned Byron. 


But if! give another form it must be 
By fair exchange, not robbery, For they 

Who make men without women’s aid, have long 
Had patents for the same, and do not love 

Your interlopers. ‘The Devil may take men, 
Not makethem,—though he reap the benefit 
OF the original workmanship : and therefore 
Some one must be found to assume the shape 
You have quitted, 


the ordinary form of speech called Prose, by being more artificial 7 
ly constructed witha view to heighten the harmony ofits sound, 7 
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Inmy grammar, certes. I 

Was educated for a monk of all times, 

And once [ was well versed in the forgotten 
Etruscan letters, and—were JI so minded— 
Could make their hicroglyphics plainer than 
Your alphabet. 


These passages are taken from the last, and of course, the best, 


of all the titled minstrel’s works, ** The Deformed Trausform- 
ed,’ which, to speak seriously, we look upon to be an epitome of 
every thing disgusting in literature. 


But to prove more clearly that passion is not absolutely neces- 
sary to form poetry, we shall quote from Dryden’s Virgil, the 
following beautiful passage which is culogised by Blair himself. 


“ While yet the Spring is young, while earth unbinds 
Wer frozen bosom to the Western winds ; 

While mountain-snews dissolve against the Sun, 

And streams yet new trom precipices run ; 

Ev’n in this early dawning of the year, 

Produce the plough, and yoke the sturdy steer, 

And goad him till he groans beneath the toil, 

*Till the bright share is buried in the soil.” 


7 


But to quote examples of first rate poetry that are utterly des- 
titute of any thing like passion, would be endless; nor is it 
necessary, for every reader’s memory will serve him with abun- 
dance of them. If poetry, therefore, can exist independent of 
passion, and if the prose form of speech be capable of giving 
expression to passionate ideas, which every day*’s experience 
proves that it is, then surely we are warranted in maintaining 
that poetry and passion are not the same. 

Dr. Blair, however, in his extremely loose and illogical defi- 
nition, says that when it is not the language of passion, it is 
that of ‘enlivened imagination.” If this be true, then are the 
Arabian Night’s Entertainments a series of the best poems that 
ever were written. What is there in either Homer, or Virgil, or 
Shakspeare, or Milton, that in point of surprising and splendid 
imagination can vie with these magnificent productions ef the 
East? Nay, the simple tale of Robinson Crusoe displays a more 
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powerful exertion of the imaginative faculty than any thing that 
has been produced by the extravagantly lauded Muse of Byron. 

The fact is, that although passion and imagination are quali- 
ties frequently of great service in heightening the flavour of 
literary effusions in either prose or poetry, neither species of 
composition depends on them for its distinguishing attributes. 
These evidently consist in the structure of the language alone. 
Dr. Johnson, who in accuracy of defining has seldom had an 
equal, describes prose to be “language not restrained to harmon- 
ic sounds, or set number of syllables.” Poetry therefore, is the 
reverse of this, and accordingly he has, as we have already sald, 
so defined it by the correct and luminous expression, ‘ metrical 
composition.” 

Poetry then being, in a literal sense, neither more nor less 
than ‘‘metrical composition,” how does it happen that we so 
frequently meet with verses flowing in smooth and even har- 
monious numbers, which are yet so tame and trifling that instead 
of producing the animating effects which we naturally expect 
from poetry, their perusal only excites fatigue, uneasiness, and 
disgust? The answer is easily given :—they are bad poetry. 
Those who will not allow disagreeable verses to be called poet- 
ry, must deny that there is such a thing as bad poetry in exist- 
ence. But we know the fact to be otherwise. Former times 
were annoyed with the effusions of Shadwells and Blackmores, 
as the present are with those of Wordsworths and Byrons, and a 
reckless host. of their imitators, writers of trash even more in- 
tolerable than theirs. The ‘metrical compositions” of these 
men, are bad poetry, but still they are poetry ; they belong 
to that species of composition, and critics have no more right to 
deny them their natural character, or to deprive them of their 
proper name, when speaking seriously of them, than naturalists 
have to assign to the most worthless of the human race,* the cha- 
racter of the dog, or the appellation of baboon. A base man, may 
be figuratively called, ‘‘no man;” but figures of speech cannot 
destroy the reality of things. They may strongly mark the 
feelings or views of the speaker, but they cannot alter the laws 
of nature, nor the principles of truth; they cannot make bad 
men baboons, nor bad poetry prose. Naturalists, or rather 
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moralists, may, if they please, consider bad men more detest- 
able than the most detestable of brutes, and critics may look upon 
bad poetry to be more intolerable than the worst prose. ‘To this 
we cannot object, because it may be just; but in the name of 
all that is reasonable, why should the one or the other be de- 
nied the name which nature has written on their very front? 
Should it be asked, why, in reading animated and eloquent 
prose, we so frequently meet with passages to which we are apt 
to apply the term poetical, if poetry cannot exist out of the 
pale of ‘* metrical composition,” our obvious reply is, that, in 
such instances, we use the metaphorical signification of the term, 
in the same manner that Lady Morgan speaks of poetical motion, 
and as thousands have spoken of poetical landscapes, poetical 
prospects, poetical rambles, and so forth. Much in the same 
manner, it is usual to say, withemphasis, of poetry whicb excites 
admiration, “ this is indeed poetry—ah! this is genuine poetry !”” 
But this emphatic mode of expression, is nothing more than to 
say of anoble minded and generous man ‘‘ he is indeed a man,” 
Phrases of this 
description are common, and so long as they occasion no mis- 


or of agreeable wine, “ this is genuine wine.”’ 


conception of the ideas intended to be conveyed, are harmless, 
nay, they are sometimes useful by abbreviating and enlivening 
language. | 

In conversing on this subject we have been repeatedly asked 
whether we consider the Book of Job, the Psalms of David, the 
Prophecies of Isaiah, and of the other cannonical Seers of the 
Old Testament to be poctry. Our answer has always been that, so 
far as in the original they are written in the metrical style which 
suits the genius of the Hebrew language, in that language there 
are poetry ; but in our bible they are undeniably translated into 
prose. ‘The same remark will apply to the compositions given 
us in Macpherson’s Ossian; they are prose translations. Whe- 
ther they are from poetical originals is a controversy foreign from 
our subject ; but in our language they are decidedly prose. 

‘*Qn this principle,” it has been retorted, ‘‘ a man may trans~ 
late the liad or Adneid into prose.”? This isa fact to which we 
at once assent ; nay, we will go further, and assert, that neither 
Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Thompson, nor Pope, ever wrote 
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486 WHAT IS POETRY. 


a line that could not be turned into absolute prose, that is into 


‘‘ composition unrestrained by metrical numbers.” It is true, the | 


ideas of these authors would still retain that excellence which 


has secured for them universal admiration and everlasting fame. | 
They might not appear to so much advantage in their prose} 


dress, nor would they, perhaps, produce such an effect on the 
majority of readers as they now do, but they would still retain 
whatever intrinsic excellence, as ideas, they at present possess. 
Should it be asked whether we would consider them poetical 
ideas, we should unhesitatingly answer, ‘‘no.”’ Philosophically 
speaking, we Know of no such ideas. No mental conceptions, 
whether of earth or heaven, whether sublime or grovelling, 
whether scientific or romantic, can, in a literal sense, be cor- 
rectly termed either poetical or prose ideas. It belongs to the 
individual who conceives them, by the form in which he may ex- 
press them, to give them a prose or a poetical conveyance to the 
world, as he may think proper: but until they are expressed ; 
while they are yet confined within the limits of the mind that 
generates them; it is certainly unphilosophical to term them 
cither prose or poetry. These are merely modes of literary 
composition, and not of intellectual conception. They are 
the grand divisions into which composition in all languages 
is divided; and although metaphorical license, or courte- 
sy of language, may occasion such phrases, as ‘ poetical 
prose,” and ‘prosaic poetry” to be tolerated, like many 
others equally unphilosophical that are every day uttered, yet 
such indulgencies cannot change the nature of things, nor remove 
the palpable solecism inherent in these expressions. We have 
often heard of ** pleasing pain,” and * painful pleasure,” and 
we felt no dislike to the phrases, for we were not deceived in 
their intended meaning, although we could not but be conscious 
of their literal absurdity. 

We areawarce that we shall startle some of the unreflecting sen- 
tim@ntalists of the day by these doctrines. Their notions in favour 
of the existence of poetical ideas not dependent on the structure 
of language, have been too long and too fondly cherished to be re- 
linquished without a pang, although it should be in obedience to 
tke clearest dictates of truth. But they should remember that 
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OBSERVATIONS ON CRUELTY. 437 


: truth is lovely, and can yield as much delight to her votaries, as 


the most kindly illusions of fancy ; and that ideas which are in- 
trinsically beautiful, cannot be rendered more so merely by being 
called poetical. On some minds they may, indeed, make a 
stronger impression, by being clothed in poetry, for itis a more 
splendid garb than prose: but of this we feel confident, that the 
more that impartial and judicious inquirers investigate the sub- 


ject, the more they will become convinced that prose and poetry 


are nothing but the clothing of ideas; that ideas are operations of 


the mind, while prose and poetry are merely forms of language. 





FOR THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 





OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE INSUFFICIENCY OF HUMAN LAWS 


TO 


SUPPRESS CRUELTY. 


The following remarks suggested themselves on reading, in the second num- 
ber ofthe “American Monthly Magazine,” a detail of the horrid barbarities com- 
mitted on the crew of the Schooner “ Mary,” on a voyage to New Orleans 


_ from Philadelphia. 


Ir isavery generally received opinion, that, as Man emerges 
from a state of ignorance to learning, his nature becomes refined 
and exalted. Man from his civilized state looks down on the 
poor untaught savage, with feelings of commiseration, pity, 


contempt, disgust, or horror. The very term savage, implies 


the wide difference that is affixed to the same animal, in his civ- 
ilized, and uncivilized state. How far this opinion is justified 


| by the relative qualities of each, impartial reflection will show, 
- and we fear that man in his cultivated state will have more cause 


for humiliation than glory in his self-acquirements, when, 
amidst his pride of learning, in all the embellishments of the 


_ arts, and in the luxuries of polished life, he finds lurking in his 


nature, that demoniacal spark cruelty, which, like the hidden 
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volcano, may burst forth and deal devastation and death to all M 


i; 


within its baneful influence. 


We shall draw a comparison of man in the most polished coun. | 7 
tries of Europe, and man in the wild forests of America. In the} 


nineteenth century we find the native Indian tribes peaceably 


submitting to the proscribed boundaries which divide them from| 7 
civilized America. And when those children of the desert, |” 
come from their leafy citadels to visit our peopled cities, we sce} 


nothing in them to impress us with feelings of disgust or terror, 
On the contrary, those who annually are ear and eye witnesses 
to their speeches and conduct, find much to wonder at, and to 
adimire in a noble unsophisticated nature. And when the mis- 
sionary or inquiring traveller visits their towns, he is in no 
danger of ill usage: he is permitted to sojourn in peace, and to 


depart in safety. In the depth of the desert, the stranger may | ) 





build his home. In the darkness of night he may sleep securely | 


where the wolf is heard to how] and the wild beasts roam for f 
prey. It is in the refined nations, in the cities of the civilized | 
world, beneath the gilded dome, that man watches to destroy his 


ne er a 


brother man. Woman too, with angel mien, and mind debased, 


lends her aid to midnight revels and debaucheries, and sinks, 
the poor victim to imbecility and perdition. The gamester, 


at one fell sweep, leaves the rich man a beggar. Guards and | 


patroles keep vigils, and parade the streets, in vain. The robber 


and relentless murderer start on the unwary passenger, and f 


plunge the dagger into his breast! If we revert to the time when 
the American Indians, actuated by retributive vengeance, waged 
bloody warfare, and committed cruelties, we may find their 
parallel in the annals of Rome, London, Paris, and Madrid. 
And if we turn our eyes on suffering Greece, we may now see 
the same direful acts committed with refinement on barbarity. 
In the contemplation of our present subject, ‘ Piracy’? we 
find a condemning proof that cruelty is not an attribute to the 
savage only.* It is cradled in the heart of man. In his social 
state it springs up amidst arts and luxury; nay even from be- 
neath the cloak of religion it sometimes peeps forth, and shows 
its hideous form in racks and tortures. We prove then how in- 
sufficient are the established laws and forms of human religion 
and human governments to abolish cruelty. In vain the one de- 
nounces, and the other punishes. The evil evades their power; 
in vain the sacred chalice is pressed to the lips; in vain the pollu- 
ted member is dissevered from the body. The disease lies in the 
heart’s core, and external remedies are of no avail. Where 
then shall we seek for an efficient remedy’ Jn the divine essence 
of Christianity. Not in its forms and dogmatical customs, which 


* The perpetrators of the massacre spoke French, Spanish, and English. 
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differ, with the caprice of men from sect to sect, and country to 
country ; but in the golden rule ‘‘ Do unto others as ye would 
that others should do unto you.’’ This is the axis round which re- 
volves all earthly good—all hopes of Heaven! Let mothers sing 
it in their nursery songs, let teachers enforce it, let all Preach- 
ers of the gospel practise it; let it link the hearts of govern- 
ments to the people, let it bind the people in that due deference 
to their rulers which (as rulers,) they would themselves exact. 
This celestial rule, if erring man would end@vour to make it 
his guide, would crush the serpent sin. ‘The cruel anathema, 
would turn to a blessing on the lips of the Pontiff. The monarch 
would be a father to his people. The law would be a protection, 
and not a scourge. The Judge would season judgment with 
mercy. The rich would give to the poor; the learned would 
instruct the ignorant. Our very passions would, by this golden 
rule, be turned into blessings. In love, we should sacrifice sel- 


fish desire to promote the happiness of the object we loved. In 


deep-felt injuries we should forgive as we hope to be forgiven. 
Icarice would change its nature, and our desire of gaining 
wealth would be but to ensure to ourselves the power of doing 
good. By this golden rule we could never found our pleasures 
on the pains of others. Gaming, that most detestable vice! that 
calls up every bad passion of the human heart to stand in array 
against an adversary, that can stir up anger and strife even in 
the bosoms of good men, here, even here, the glorious and 
heaven-born maxim would suppress the venom, for in doing as 
we would be done by, we could never glory in anothevr’s ill luck, 
nor take advantage of another’s ignorance. Cards (if used at all) 
would become a simple amusement. 

Like other evils to which human nature is prone, we may im- 
pute the heinous crime of cruelty to the errors of education. It 
does not spring up at once, it grows with our growth. Ever too 
ready to temporize with our own faults, and to see quickly the 
faults of others; cruelty grows out of injustice, and we soon 
learn to give pain without compunction. 

The infant who is allowed to kill flies for his amusement, will 
in boyhood rob bird’s nests, worry animals, and tyrannize over 
his school-fellows. The guardians of childhood cannot at too 
early an age, check the smallest propensity to seek pleasure by 
occasioning pain or inconvenience to any sensitive being. No 
slap given to a nurse that she may pretend to cry to please 
the chuckling babe, nor a stick given into infant hands to strike 
the unoffending dog, or to beat naughty puss, but tends to harden 
theinfant heart. Above all things, cruel sights should be kept 
from the eyes of children. The bleeding lamb under the butch- 
ers knife, the chickens that have eaten the crumbs from his in- 
Vou. I.—No. vi. 62 
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fant hands, should not flutter in convulsive death before his eyés. 
Such scenes may lead him on to view without dismay the timor- 
ous hare, heart-broken beneath the fangs of the infuriate cogs; 
to watch the big round tear roll down the cheeks of the hunted 
stag, lis *‘Jeathern sides swelled:almost to bursting.” may fit 
the young spirit to find delight in all the cruelties of field sports. 
He may adroitly fix the live bait upon the torturing hook, and 
sniile to see his unsuspecting victim ‘play round ‘the treacherous 
lure, and with a dexterity worthy of a tiger, ‘or a Roman Em- 
peror, ‘may daly with his poor entangled captive, until grown 
weary, he tears the murderous ‘weapon from his vitals, and 
throws him bleeding and dying at his feet. These, and such sports 
as these, are excellent lessons to ‘engraft cruelty on the young 
heart, before the unformed mind has felt the glorious charm of 
mercy. And still these trespasses on humanity are allowed as in- 
nocent pleasures ; they are not at once discovered as acts of ne- 
cessitous man to supply timself with allotted food, but they are 


‘soon introduced to the plastic mind as wanton sports ; and the boy 


feels it a lordly right to teaze, to kill, and to destroy. In older 


growth he is allowed to see dog-fights, cock-fights, bull-fights, 


and under the specious term of ** The-art of self-defence,’’ he is 
initiated in all the mystic rules of pugilism, and consequently 
attends boxing matches, where he may, with the very quintes- 
cence of brutal delight, watch death-blows dealt by two human 
beings, whose personal courage is sacrificed at the shrine of 
cruelty, for the amusement of a refined multitude. 

Accustomed to such scenes of horror and bloodshed, the heart 
becomes callous to the finer tmpulses of pity, and ifthe young 
mind can view them with complacency, if youth, blest with the rich 
endowments of learning can draw pleasure from such ‘sources, 
can we wonder at the cruel acts of the Sea-Robber? 

There is another error to be strictly guarded against in the edu- 
cation of youth—party prejudice. Ifa premature pride of judgment, 
a fondness for their own opinion be not balanced by a liberal re- 
spect for the feelings and opinions-of others, they will soon learn 
to despise, if not to hate, those who differ from them. Through the 
infatuation of prejudice, judgment is perverted, and consequently 


‘misled; the light is turned into darkness. This man is of a party 


whose principles we reckon slavish; and therefore, his whole 
sentiments arecorrupted. That man belongs to a religious sect 
which we deem bigotted; therefore. he must be incapable of any 
generous or liberal thought. Another is connected with a sect 
which we have been taught to account relaxed: and, therefore, 
he can have no sanctity. Are these the judgements of candour 
and charity? Let us guard the avenues of the heart by charity! 
uct it be our polar star, for it shines.in the brightness of Heaven; 
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and let us-remember, that, ‘though we had all faith, so that we - 


could remove mountains, yet, if we be-destitute of charity it will 
profit us nothing.’? Charity is the surest:antidote to all evil pas- 
sions. Her blossoms are live, gentleness; meekness ; and we 
are told that of such are the fruits of. the spirit of Christ!—Young 
minils should be deeply impressed with the remembrance that 
charity does not here imply giving alms, but the widely extended 
virtue of universal love; benevolence, and a disposition.to think 
well of others. | 
There is great danger in the present era, when.the fondness 
for criticism almost supersedes the desire of learning im the minds 
of the young, that with it the seeds of detraction may be sown. 
Were criticism confined to the review of an author’s works, they 
would be useful guides for the inexperienced te form their judg- 
ments upon; but: when the spirit of-party prejudice pervades some 
of the most popular journals of the day, when, not only an au- 
thor’s works, but his private feelings, religious and moral, and 
sometimes his nearest anddearest connections, are dragged be- 
fore the public and condemned to suffer- the keen edge of satire, 


then we may trembie for the minds of our-young, lest scandal and 


cruel gossipusurp-dominion over candour and charity. If it were 
possible to proportion punishments according to the crimes com- 
mitted, it would be the surest guard against cruelty ; but in the 
present mode, there is too little distinction made between the ac- 
tual crime and the manner of. committing it. Even in our nur- 
series and seminaries there is often too little attention paid to 
this distinction. Jnabtility is- sometimes treated as idleness and 
obstinacy ; and vice versa. these faults are sometimes excused 
under the plea of the former: So with the grown offender. 
Whether a man take your purse or your life, heis by the laws 
of England, equally condemned to suffer death. Is there no 
distinction of guilt between the robber and the murderer? Do 
men set no higher value on their lives than on their property ? 
Did the assassin dread that he would be made to undergo the 
same agonies that he inflicted, his uplifted arm would-be staid. 
The coward mind shrinks from bodily pain, although: it may 
brave death, as was lately exemplified at the execution.of Thur- 
tell ; and could those miscreant Pirates: be doomed to suffer the 
same sanguinary cruelties which they soinhumanly and wanton- 
ly inflicted on the crew of. the Schooner: Mary, how would their 
dastard spirits. tremble onthe verge of eternity ! =But let them 
remember, that the soul dies not with the body !—and may they 


live to-feel the dreadful enormity of their guilt, to suffer all the 


horrors of a gnawing conscience, that they may die repentant ! 
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EDWARD BROWN. 


“Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare, 


“And Mammon wins his way, where seraphs might despair.” Brnroy, 


Bricut and beautiful shone the ‘ fair round moon” on the 
pleasant green banks of the quiet Schuylkill, where Epwarp 
Brown and Ruta CummMuine sat in their youthful loveliness. 
It was not the first time they had sat there together, nor was 
it now for the first time that the fair face of that loving 
boy had been clouded with grief and sorrow. Ruth Cum- 
ming was the daughter of an opulent farmer of Pennsylvania, 
who possessed a considerable estate on the borders of this 
romantic river, where he had for many years resided. The 
girl was naturally amiable, and had a disposition that might 
have rendered any man happy ; but there was unfortunately in 
her constitution a touch of that pride of ancestry, which was her 
father’s master failing, and which induced both him and her to 
Jook with jealous eyes into the rank and station of every young 
adventurer that presumed to approach their domains. Edward 
Brown had however been an exception to the general rule. He had 
lived in the neighbourhood from his infancy, had been the play- 
mate of Ruth in her childish days, and had been on terms of in- 
timacy in the family ever since. It was a mind of no common 
character which brightened in the delicate youth ; and he hada 
face and a heart, that gained him admiration and love wherev- 
er they were seenand known. But it was Edward Brown’s 
misfortune to be poor, and poverty was the deadly fiend that 
undermined the foundation on which he had built his happiness, 
and finally overthrew the fair and beautiful superstructure. 

Many years had seen the boy and the girl linked together like 
brother and sister, in harmony and peace. They were now 
both on the verge of maturity, and Edward began to question 
in lis own mind, whether the fair Ruth was not something 
more to him, than any other being in the wide, wide world. He 
felt that it was so; and he failed not, ere long, in the innocence 
and simplicity of his heart, to tell to the young creature how 
fon fly and deeply he loved. Ruth answered nothing, but there 
was a new and indefinite idea passed across her mind, connected 
with the contrasted images ofa lordly mansion and a mud cot- 
tage. Love, even though it be silent, cannot long lie concealed, 
and it begansoon to be suspected that there was something in Ed- 
ward Brown’s present attention to her beyond the affection which 
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EDWARD BROWN. 493 
had united them in childhood. Now commenced the work of in- 
terested calculation, and it was soon decided in the mind of the 
aristocratical Gilbert Cumming, that the poor boy could never 
support his daughter in that style of splendour, which, in his 
view was indispensible to her happiness. Besides, could he 
submit to an alliance with the humble family of the Browns? 
Oh! no, he could not; it would be a lasting, an eternal dis- 
grace to his noble line of ancestry! So it was determined to 
discourage the honorable youth’s pretensions, and to shut him 
out, as much as possible, from an intercourse with the house- 
hold. ‘These views were made known to Ruth, and met her ap- 
probation, though she did not acknowledge the necessity of 


- breaking off all intercourse, and in her own mind resolved not 


to abide by it, so that, although Edward thenceforth visited no 
more at the hermitage, as the seat of the Cummings was called, 
yet she took no pains to avoid him, and they often met, the un- 
relenting girl and her desponding lover ; in the dark woods and 
verdant ficlds, in the morning, at mid-day, or by the evening 
twilight. 

It was in this way that they had encountered each other at the 
time of which we speak, and there they sat, the one with a coun- 
tenance that spoke deep and heart felt anguish, and the other 
with a look of cold and stern indifference. Yet sweetly was 
the face of Nature smiling on them both. All was silent so- 
lemnity around, undisturbed by aught save the occasional screech 
of an owl in the far off wood, or the wild voice of the broad 
winged night-hawk, that sailed slowly and majestically over the 
tops of the forest trees, The river, pent in by tts locks and 
dams, spread itself out into a silver lake, which unruffled by a 
single breeze, reflected back all the beauties of earth and sky. 

The inverted shadows of the trees and bushes along its bank 
were almost as clear as the upright reality and deep down in 
its limpid bed the beholder was presented with a second azure 
heaven, all studded with its tiny twinkling stars. It was an 
hour of peace, and every thing around seemed to be sleeping in 
the quiet moonlight. But Edward Brown had no room for 
such thoughts as these ; and he sat on the green bank, beneath 
the shade of an old elm tree, pouring out anew his vows and 
protestations to that cold and cruel, but yet lovely girl. But 
she turned away from his affectionate entreaties, and only an- 
swered, “ Edward, I have told you before I cannot listen to your 
suit.’ Then,” said he ‘it is all in vain. I know how it is; 
I know very well how it is. but answer me, Ruth, now in the 
openness of thy heart, can Walter Wray ;—nay, start not, for I 
know the name,—can Walter Wray, with all his weaith and 
splendour, love thee with an affection passing mine, can he ren- 
der thee more happy than thou wouldst have been in the bosom 
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of thy poor broken-hearted Edward? Yes! Yes! I know where 
the secret lies. I know the sordid motive that would induce thy 
wretched father to sacrifice his daughter’s bliss at the shrine of 
grandeur, and would make thee the victim of a cold. calculating, 
criminal avarice. Yes! I know it all, and I have lived through 
it all, and through all the contumely that it has brought upon me ; 
but I love thee yet, Ruth, dearly do I love thee, notwithstanding 
all the cruel things thou hast said and done to me; and if I see thee 
wedded to another [ shall die, Ruth, because the hope that I 
have cherished will then be lost. Let me press thy fair hand, 
and kiss thy check for the last time, and when thy poor Ed- 
ward Brown is broken-hearted and lies cold in the sod, forgot- 
ten by his fellows, then mayst thou be happy, yea, even in thi 
palaces of Walter Wray ; and may no thought of the poor peas- 
ant boy ever come across thy mind to mar the enjoyment of thy 
social or solitary hours. Forget him and be happy. Farewell, 
Ruth, farewell, we can meet no more!’ And as he spoke, the 
distracted youth tore himself away, rushed into the wood, and 
was soon lost in the deeper shades. 

It was not without reason that Edward Brown had spoken 
disrespectfully of Walter Wray. He was aman of the most un- 
principled character and most dissolute manners, alike destitute 
of the generous feelings of nature and the amiable qualities of 
the heart. His capacity was too mean to excite to ambition, and 
his habits too indolent to rouse to enterprise ; and he was ex- 
actly one of those beings, who in any other situation than that 
which he held, would have met with the merited contempt of his 
fellow creatures. But Walter Wray was possessed of that re- 
deeming talisman, which even more certainly than charity itself, 
suffices in these degenerate days, to cover a multitude of sins. 
He was rich, and that was a sufficient passport to the honour and 
respect of the world at large, to the esteem of the mercenary 
Gilbert Cumming, and, shall Isay it? to the love of his fair and 
only daughter! Strange indeed it may appear, but so it was, and 
Edward Brown had now nothing to do, but to look on and be- 
hold the fulfilment of that contract, which promised to dissever 
the last string that now remained unbroken in his heart. 

The day appointed for the nuptials of Walter Wray and Ruth 
Cumming at length arrived, and the evening shades brought 
near the hour that was to unite them in the solemn bands of 
matrimony. A large company was gathered together, and all 
was now mirth and revelry ; every face beamed with smiles and 
every heart leaped for joy. One alone was excepted from the 
general rejoicing, and that was one who at this season should 
have been the gayest of the gay, it was the heart of Ruth Cum- 
ming that now sunk heavy within her, and though every one at- 
tributed her agitation to something foreign from the true cause, 
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she herself knew why she was sad, and vainly wished that the 
cause of that sadness could be removed, But it was now too 
late, and she mingled with the company, and endeavoured to ap- 
year easy and cheerful. 

At length the clergyman arrived, and the company rose and 
gathered into a circle. Inthe midst was placed the priest in his 
band and surplice; and Walter Wray and Ruth Cumming, with 
their attendants, standing before him, he commenced the cere- 
mony. Just at this period the door opened, and a tall, pale 
figure, with long black hair and mustachios, wrapped in a 
cloak of tartan plaid, and covered with a slouched hat, quietly 
glided into the room, and took his station at the outside of the 
circle. Singular as it was, no particular notice was taken of his 
appearance, and the ceremony proceeded, while with a feeble voice 
and palpitating bosom, the agitated girl answered the interro- 
gatories which were necessary to be put ere she could become a 
wife. ‘The service was at last concluded, and glad was the fair 
bride when her maidens led her to a chair; and she felt rehiev- 
ed that the dreaded ordeal was over. The company now became 
seated and refreshments were given out ; all sat and all partook, 
save the uninvited guest, and he stood lowering in one corner, 
almost unobserved amid the general merriment that prevailed 
around. Now the congratulating friends came about the fair 
bride to pay their salutations ; and many a loving kiss did that 
soft cheek receive, as it was upheld in modest backwardness to 
every kindly greeting ; one by one they came, particularly the 
elder of her kindred, each having some wish of benevolence to 
offer ; and sometimes a group of young maidens would cluster 
around her in harmonious contest for the first pressure of her 
lips, and almost smother her with their voluptuous embraces. 
When nearly all had thus passed, the dark stranger approached 
and stooped to offer his salutation ;—it was given, and as he 
raised his head, he turned his eyes fiercely upon her, whispered 
tauntingly in her ear ** Zam Edward Brown!” and precipitate- 
ly left the room. One scream from the bride sufficed to show 
that she had fainted, and Walter Wray, ignorant of the real 
cause, immediately sprang forward to arrest the mysterious 
stranger.—But he was gone, and the irritated bridegroom, for- 
getting his situation in the impetuosity of his anger, pursued him 
into the wood. After a while he discovered him tracing his way 
through the darkness towards the river shore. He had just 
reached the bank, when he beheld him standing on the summit ofa 
neighbouring rock. He gazed a moment upon the sky—dropped 
his tartan behind him, and in an instant plunged into the stream 
below. The agitated waters clesed above him, and the fair face 
of Edward Brown was no more beheld in the land of the living! 
QO. 
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DAY THE FIFTH. 


«Now in contiguous drops the flood comes down, 
* Threatening to deluge our devoted town.” 
SWIFT'S CITY SHOWER. 


*‘Ifwedo not hurry, gossip, we shall be well drenched” 
Old comedy not at present extant! 


{r the trite observation be true concerning the good fellowship 
which subsists betwen the occupants of the same stage-coach, 
how very familiar must the reader suppose we had now become, 
shut out, by our situation, from all intercourse with civilized man; 
and by the enmity of the elements, from all communion with the 
inhabitants of the village, such as they were. In this latter respect 
however, I rather imagine that we were not great losers, for 
from the few glimpses I got of such as dared to venture forth in 
the rain, they appeared by no means superior to any other videttes 
of civilix ation in any village northwest" of the Ohio river ; be- 
ing sucha setof men as might be expected in a country so thin- 
ly settled and so impoverished as this appeared to be. 

Our indoor amusements gave place for a few hours this morn- 
ing to a short excursion by which all seemed greatly refresh- 
ed, and our spirits which, when in our prison, had greatly flag- 
ged, were now so invigorated that all reserve was by common 
consent banished. Then for the first time did Heltzenspacker’s 
learning shine forth with becoming splendour, and St. Foix, and 
the Lowlander poured forth such (doubtless) fine torrefits of bon- 
mot and anecdote together, that not one word could be made out, 
so that my readers must have cause to mourn until the day of 
their deaths for the excellent ideas thereby lost to posterity and 
themselves. 

But, alas! how transitory are all human enjoyments? That 
treacherous quartetto, Boreas and Brothers, had no sooner seen 
King Aolus safely laid under the table by the influence of t’other 
bottle, than snatching the master key from his waistcoat;pocket. 
they deserted their care. In other words (kindly added for the 
benefit of all who have not dipped into Tooke) the best and only 
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parlour of the Montgomery Inn, had again the pleasure of see- 
ing its guests. drenched and dripping by a sudden shower which 
ensued when least desired or expected. 

Mr. Isaac Donne, reminded us of the plan of tale-rela- 
ting, proposed by Mr. M’Farland: and observed that as my- 
self and he were Americans, we must, being in our own country, 
give up our claims to an immediate hearing ; and leave Mynheer 
and St. Foix, to settle precedence between them. 

Upon this hint. the two gentlemen were on their feet in an 
instant, each begging the other to commence in so vehement 
amanner, that a greater confusion ensued than Mr. D. had expec- 
ted, orany of us desired. Monsieur stuck toit (to adopt the ex- 
pressive phrase of an old school-master of mine,) that the record 
ofhis sufferings which he had prepared, could by no means equal 
any thing that his very good friend Mister Hiram Heltzenspack- 
er could relate ; and Mynheer to be equal in politeness to his an- 
tagonist uttered so many modest protestations and complimentary 
phrases, that if sufficient encouragement is offered by a tasteful 
public, they shall appear shortly in a small pocket volume, which 
may be bound to match Chesterfield, to whose letters it will make 
an excellent appendix. At length, however, after a profusion of 
bows on the part of St. Foix, at every one of which his queue smote 
his head and back, as he rose and sunk, it was resolved that Mr. 
Hiram was the fittest person to succeed Mr. M‘Farland. 

‘‘Thave, my very good friends (said he) some singular papers 
written seven years ago, by a fellow student of mine, who left 
them tome when dying, from the presence of a brace of bullets 
in his stomach honorably residing there. Iwill by your leave 
read you one of these, which, though in an imperfect state at 
present,—though by the bye, [imagine I have the remainder 
somewhere in my port-folio—yet it is the only one I have 
yet found time to read, and it is probably a good specimen 
of the remains of one who bade fair to follow the footsteps up the 
hill of Parnassus, of those great authors both dramatic and met- 
aphysical, who have rendered Germany the greatest nation in 
the world, as regards literature. 

‘ Ah! (whispered Monsieur) unfortunate, traduced Racine!” 

‘You will concur with me, (continued Hiram) all of you, I 
trust, when [ shall have gratified your ears with this precious 
fragment, that the immortal Schiller and his everlasting rob- 
bers excepted, this youth may be considered as having com- 
posed the most horribly exquisite, mystical and sublime tale, 
Which ever existed ; and let me tell you that the great Black 
guard, or Blackwood, or Blacklock, or whatever his name 
is, who publishes the ministerial Magazine in Edinburgh,” 
(** Hem!’? said Mr. M‘Farland.) “ did full justice to its me- 
rit; but told me that having taken two wrcommon sailors into 
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his employment as writers in this department, he could not insert | 
it for several months. 1] wished for the fame of my author top 


specified, and could not think of leaving so valuable a manuscript 
behind me.” 

‘“*Gude love you, mon, (said Sandy) an ye, be goin’ on in this 
style. it will, faith, be to morrow mornin’ ere we do justice to the 
story.” 

Mynheer gave a violent puff, and letting a ‘ Der Teufel,” es- 
cape between his pipe and lips, he began without farther pre- 
face. 


THE GERMAN’S STORY, 
OR 


THE TALE OF HIRAM HELTZENSPACKER. : 


THe evening had already commenced, and the more repu- 
table citizens of Leipsic were seeking their homes, when the 
student Weiner Yon Kesselman, entering with a sigh the door 
of his gloomy lodgings, betook himself to his chamber and his 
midnight oil. In truth the reflections and feelings with which 


he was then agitated, were far from being pleasurable. He hadf 


but two days before, heard of the sudden illness of his father. an 


indigent merchant in Rotterdam ; and he had been for some time f 
much dissatisfied with his present course of life at Leipsic, and hisf 


future prospects of pr acticing law successfully. He felt at that 
moment. all the anguish which the illness of a beloved parent and 
hope deceived can produce. He was a third son, and his father had 
a family of five children besides himself, and was in needy cir- 
cumstances. He had therefore nothing to depend on but his own 
exertions in a profession which was daily becoming more irksome 
to him. Being too indigent to go through all the ceremonies, 
honorariums and fees, which entitle a student of law to a residence 
in either of the colleges devoted to that branch of learning, he 
was obliged to procure lodgings in one of the small boarding 


houses, which spring up from the occurrence of the celebrated F 


fairs, and the concourse of youths brought from all parts of Ger- 


many to these universities. His present lodging was to Von§ 


Kesselman a cause of much uneasiness. It was situated in one 
of the most obscure lanes in the suburbs: and from several circum: 
stances in the behaviour of the family of his landlord, he felt 
nearly confident that they were, if not actually robbers and as- 
sassins, at least their abettors and assistants. Frequently were 
his slumbers broken by the most horrible yells and groaning. 
When he asked an explanation of these nightly disturbances: 
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‘They are the ravings of the Junatic beneath your room,” 
would the host mutter with a biood-chilling grin. ‘These hooks, 
and the signals made when he was present, caused great alarm 
in the mindof Kesselman, and he anxiously endeavoured to Jearn 
who and what his fellow lodgers were. His landlord who in- 
hahited the ground floor, and part of the attic, possessed no appa- 
rent manner of obtaining a livelihood beyond the scanty pittance 


derived from a few boarders, apparently as needy as himself. 
True it was, that a few old trinkets and watches e¢littered in the 


window fronting the street; but the equivocal and suspicious 
attained them, procured him but few pur- 
chasers ; and he thought himself fortunate if one or two were oc- 
casionally purchased by some stranger ignorant of the char- 
acter he bore in the neighbourhood. Anold gentleman who al- 
ways joined in Kesselman’s complaints concerning the nocturnal 
noises, inhabited the second story : some said he was a spy 
from France ; but if so, he was but a poor one, as he seldom 
quitted his apartment: others that he was a relation of the em- 
peror of Germany ;—in short the man inthe ivon mask, did not oc- 
casion greater wonder and curiosity ip his day, than this ancient 
incognito did in the dirty alley inte which his favourite window 
looked. A venerable dame, whose cheeks had been plastered 
for sixty summers by a compost of rouge, but without effect, 
held her quarters in tue back room of the third story, and in the 
adjoining apartment. lodged the lady who was reported to be in- 
sane. Kesselnian’s companion on the fourth floor, was a secre- 
tary to a German Baron, thenin Paris. 

When the student had deposited his hat and books in his apart- 
ment, he procured a light and sat down to prosecute his meta- 
physical inquiries. ‘The evening gradually wore away ; but still 
the book on which his eyes were fixed lay before him. At 
length he concluded his chapter and exchanged it for the celebra-. 
ted robbers of Schiller. “Immortal author (cried the enthusiastic 
youth) it is thou, who hast removed the stigma of dullness, 
from thy country. Thou hast wiped this stain from her fatr title. 
Immortal author. great genius !’’—He eontinued to peruse the 
eloquent pages. In ashort time the doors of the lodgers’ rooms 
were closed for the night: he heard them shut, he heard their 
bolts shot, he heard their keys turned: time rolled on: he was still 
seated at his table. Madame L., the lunatic’s door was even closed, 
although her Physican visited her every evening, it was now 
thought too late for his arrival, and her attendants retired to rest. 

He heard the poor poet whose meditations were carried on over 
his head, lie down on his straw ; but all his mind was bestowed 
upon the drama before him. He had no feeling, no care te give 
to any thing but this wonderful poem. At length he came to 
the passage in which Count de Moor’s death scene is related ; 
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and the recollection of his own father, perhaps then expiring [ 


without the presence of his favourite son. flashed across his mind, 
The thought was insupportable ; he shut the book and burst in- 


to tears. The light was nearly out, it had reached the socket un- |~ 
noticed byhim. He looked out of the casement; the lights inf i 


the neighbouring houses were all extinguished, and behind the 
chimnies of the most distant streets the moon was slowly rising. 


The sight of her brought back the recollection of his childhood 4 
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and his youth. She had shone thus upon him, when he sat on p 


his mother’s grave, waiting for her to rise and walk with him as 
she used to do when the evenings were fine and the moon shone 
brightly. She had shone thus when his Julia’s hand pressed 
his in her garden, when he was but fourteen, and when she 
was clothed in mourning for her father; and now it shone upon 


him, poor, indigent, in ‘trouble, and expecting that the tidings ? 


of his father’s death would reach him perchance in an hour, or 
perchance at day break—or perchance he might not die. Buthe 


restrained the hope of its being so, lest his grief and sorrow f 


shoull be needlessly increased when the truth arrived. The 
moon had risen over the distant spires, and shone uncontrouled 
over all the city, and not a cloud obstructed a single ray. 
Von Kesselman threw himself on his couch, but he slept not. The 
tears prevented sleep, and he gave full vent to his feelings ; he be- 
came peevish and threw up his window. The moon was still 
shining in the heavens; the clock struck twelve and he hastily 
undressed, wondering that the time should have flown away so 
rappidly. In afew moments he was asleep. He dreamt. In his 
visions, the moon was again seen | shining ; again he sat on his 
mother’s tomb, and again he was in the “garden with his Julia. 
He dreamt again, and confused visions of his father and his rela- 
tives weeping over his death bed appeared. Then his brothers 
were seen gnashing their teeth over the will in which he was 
left heir tothe family estate. Then they seemed to plot his mur- 
der; and a bravo come uponhim witha poniard, and he distinct- 
Jy felt it enter his arm, which he held out to prevent its reaching 
his heart. He awoke, it was but too real ; his blood was flowing 
over the couch, and a gloomy looking man in black garments ap- 
peared brandishing a small weapon. Behind him stood another 
person who rushed forward and caught the blood in a goblet. 
The recollection of the tales which represent enemies as drink- 
ing the blood of their victims, convinced him of his situation. 
He gave a piercing yell, and the second being dropped the vase. 


fle cried out again, and the wall gave back the echo; but not 


a door opened. He was convinced that all supposed it the 
roaring of the lunatic. He swooned for loss of blood. ‘The sec- 
ond being hastened to sprinkle his cold face with water. He 
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ng | recovered and exclaimed. ‘+ What, must I escape death to be 
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who puts an end to my sufferings! 
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exposed again to the torments of my enemies?” The man in 
black observed to the attendant who had held the bloody vase ; 


+ Poor creature! thus do many mighty minds wander !—hic- 
i cup?” 
| entice you to so vile a deed! Why will yoa attempt to destroy 


4 


‘*T pray you spare me; (cried Kesselman) I have no wealth to 


me:”’ 
‘It is thus, miserable creature, that you condemn your great- 
est benefactors !—hiceup!”’ 
‘Do not, do not I pray you,” (sighed the student) ‘add insult 
to crime! and yet should I not calli him my greatest benefactor 
. 199 


‘he man in black pulled out a small case and replaced the 


/ weapon ; the eyes of Kesselman glanced involuntarily upon it ; 
itcontained a number of similar weapons ; they were different 
from any that he had ever seen, nor could he resolve them even to 


a species of dagger. ‘The mysterious couple opened the door, and 
the man in black cried out, ** LT will call again—hiccup !—upon 


you to morrow evening!’ He shut the door, and Von Kesselman 


was left to his own meditations. 

“Skilful cruelty! (cried he looking upon bis wound and per- 
ceiving that it was bandaged) You, mysterious enemy. have stab- 
bed me so slightly that you may be able to kill me by degrees, 
and drag me slowly to the tomb.”? He now endeavoured to rise, to 
give the alarm to the family, but his weakness prevented him ; 
and he closed his eyes, and attempted to sleep, but this singalar 
adventure drove rest from his pillow, and the more he reflected 
upon so strange a scene, the less could he think ofanyone whom 
he could have provoked so greatly as to prompt him to murder. 
He had lain reflecting and pondering for a long time, when his 
attention was called by a noise from below-stairs ; it grew louder 
and louder ; steps were plainly heard on the stairs ; they ap- 
proached nearer, and the stamping of a military body was plain- 
ly distinguished. At length he heard an officer giving orders 
to a body of the patrol. ‘They opened his door. *‘* Seize him, 
(cried the oficer) and if he offers resistance, fulfil your orders.” 
The four men who composed his party, instantly seized the stu- 
dent, who eagerly demanded upon what authority they arrested 
him. The officer smiled, and replied that he should know all 
when he arrived at the police office, whither he was to be 
carried as a spy/ Kesselman protested his innocence ; but the 
oflicer ordered him to keep silence and follow the men. He 
was too weak to obey even if he had so desired; the guard accord- 
ingly took him on their shoulders, and slowly descended the 
stairs. Kesselman again protested his innocence, and his land- 
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Jord who now arrived, joined in his declaration, assuring them 
that the person they suspected had locked himself in his room, 
protesting that he would blow any man to atoms who dared to 
invaie his territory. The officer wavered; but determined to re- 
tain his present captive, lest there might exist a plot betwen him 
and the landlord. 

Our hero was accordingly committed to two of the men, whilst 
the others went to the door of the old gentleman’s room, who 
has been already mentioned, and cried out for admission in 
the emperor’s name. No answer was returned; but the 
officer fell back from the key hole. and cried out that he 
was poisoned, choked, murdered! His comrades raised him 
up. and then their noses were assailed by the vapour which 
their leader had inhaled. They fell back alarmed, crying 


out, that Doctor Faustus was within, and vowing that nothing | 


Should tempt them to approach again. 

The officer somewhat discomfited, called to his men to recon- 
duct our hero to his couch ; and telling his host that he would 
call again with a greater body of forces in the morning, return- 
ed to give an account of the ill success of his enterprize to the 
prefect of the district. 

Our hero Von Kesselman, the most ill-starred of students, now 
expected to enjoy some rest, and hoped that being taken for a 
spy and nearly murdered would be sufficient for one night; but his 
misfortunes were not toend here. A slow footstep was again 
heard: it passed his door and ascended the attic staircase. Direct- 
ly after. the door of the poet’s garret creaked slowly, and a noise 
of voices was heard over head. Asound of swords clashing fol- 
Jowed; and shortly after, loud groans were heard and the sound 
of blood dropping. He raised himself as well as his weakness 
would permit. and crept by the wall to the door. He opened it, 
and a forin rushed by him down stairs. Cold sweat broke out on 
his brow, his hair rose, his knees tottered, and he would have 
fallen had not the banisters supported him: he panted, and 
looked down stairs after the form which had passed by him, but 
he saw no traces of him. He looked up the passage to the garret 
stair-case, and through a crackin the door of the poetaster’s 
apartment, he saw light shining on the wall; he crept slowly 
forward ; some one left the room through which the light was 
visible. Kesselman crept back into a recess; but what was 
his astonishment. when . 

ere Mr. Heltzenspacker concluded the fragment. adding 
that he thought the incident of the police officer was rather 
calculated to spoil the effect of the story, inasmuch as it separa- 
ted the two serious and horrible aiventures of the man in black. 


and the poet’s garret. But Mr. M‘Farland differed with him. 
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and insensibly drew us into a long narration of his being dis- 
turbed by a party of serenaders, whilst in the good old town of 
Edinboro; but Mons. St. Foix interrupted him by a wish to dis- 
cover the result, as he thongut from the manner in which it broke 
off, that the best part was to come! * Certainly” said Mvynheer, 
“Thave no doubt that the unfortunate student saw the spirit of his 
father, Who might have died about that time in Rotterdam. How- 
ever, gentlemen, if none of you are inclined for a walk, here is 
my port-folio, in which you may search for the conclusion, 
whilst I go and see if the rain, which has just finished, has made 


> any change on the moss at the foot of the oaks, as the learned 
- Schrokul asserts that it does, in his Search after Truth.” 


Mynheer accordingly left us, and Mr. Donne presented the port- 


| folio to the Frenchman, who no sooner opened it, and put out of 
his way some scattered sonnets to the Morn, and the Ocean, than 
he cried out ** Ma foi, here is the very thing itself! here is the 
_ whole story which M. Heltamplaker began, fairly written out. 


Well, where did he leave off: O yes,’”’—what was his aston- 


ishment, when— 


—When! when! vat de tevil! bless me! when— 
—when the poor poet rushing by him, and brandishing a knife, 
and a fragment of tongue, called out after the person who had 
descended the stairs, and was still supposed to be within hear- 


ing, 





‘* Tsay, give my best respects to Baron P ,and ask hin if 
I may dedicate my poem on Liberty to his excellency.” 

Heavens, (cried Von Kesselman) why Mr. Helicon, is alk 
this disturbance :”’ 

‘¢ Bless me! (cried Helicon) what are you doing there at this 
time of night, in your shirt ; but come up, and you shall have 
what remains. If [I had known that you were awake, I should 
have invited you sooner;—but however (continued he, assisting 
Kesselman to put on his robe de chambre, which he had brought 
out to him as soon as he heard of his wound) you must know that 
his excellency Count P , no sooner read my poem on his 
birth-day, after his return from the ball this evening, than he 
dispatched a small cold collation, and a small keg of French 
wine, which I fear will be sadly wasted, as the spigot is none of 
the tightest, and the floor is well wet already.” 

‘¢ Ah! (cried Kesselman) why that accounts for the dropping 
of what I supposed to be blood!” 

‘¢ Blood, mdeed! (added Helicon) come, come, that’s a good 
one! But since yousay you have lost so much blood from some 
midnight encounter, help yourself fully ’”’ 

‘Midnight encounter; (answered the student) I assure you I 
was wounded in the arm by some midnight assassin, whilst sleep- 
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ing, and when I awoke he uttered some singular phrases about 
being my benefactor, and made his escape.” 

‘¢Was it a tall man in black?” eagerly asked Helicon. 

“Yes,” said the student, as eagerly. 

‘¢ Ho! ho! let me be the one to unravel plots! Why my very 
good friend, suspect you must have had a visit from Dr. Quack- 
enboss, the physician to the insane lady in the third story. He is 
a personage not the most temperate in existence; and probably 
under the influence of a good supper, has mistaken your room 
for the apartment of his patient.” 

I have no doubt it was so; (cried Kesselman) but why I 
should be taken from my bed as aspy, [ cannot make out.” 

‘¢Why, my dear sir, when I sent my pocin to Baron P a | 
added a postscript, stating that a very suspicious person, whom I 
suspected to be an emissary from France, had been my fellow 
lodger for some months, so that you were again taken for anoth- 
er person, namely the old gentleman who inhabits— 

‘¢Q Mr. Helicon! Mr. Helicon! (cried G . the landlord, 
bursting in) what a pretty scrape you have brought my house in- 
to! The police officers have arrived, and forced the door of the 
old gentleman’s room in the second story, when they found 
that he had all night been engaged in the composition of some 
hydrogen which he applied, as you saw Mr. Kesselman, so 
powerfully to the officers nose!” 

Kesselman having seen the officer and his party depart, and 
given them half a rix dollar to drink the emperor of Austria’s 
health, at length gotto bed, and was soon in a profound slumber. 
When he opened his eyes in the morning, the first things that 
presented themselves to his view, were a couple of notes lying on 
his table. He tore them open, and read as follows: 

‘¢ Dr. Quackenboss regrets that having been out late at the 
marriage of a friend, he became so much flurried as to mistake 
Mr. Von Kesselman’s apartment, for that of Madame L , 
and even went so far in his error as to bleedhim. If Mr. Von 
Kesselman will call at 2 P.M. at Fenwick Hotel, he will be hap- 
py to make a suitable apology, and ratify it over a good dinner.” 

The other was as follows: 

‘*The Prefect of the police for the department of » will be 
happy to sce Mr. Von Kesselman this evening at tea, to settle all 
errors and mistakes.” 

Mynheer G , opened his chamber door, and giving him a 
letter from his father, asked concerning his health, after the 
disturbances of the night. 

Kesselman hastily broke open the seal, and was pleased to find 
that his father was recovering. 


**Humph! we must not show Mr. Heltzenspacker this conclu- 
sion.** said Sandy. 
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Varium et mutabiie semper.— Virgil. 





A CONFESSION. 
[ Continued from page 420.} 
If you love my piece of mind, 


Name not a woman to me. 
* * ¢ + 2 oe 


A woman is the thing 

{ would forget, and blot from my remembrance..... Orphan— Otway. 
I’ve been jilted Sir, — 

Old Play.~Tue Homowrs oF THE PATIENT May. 








‘‘In wedlock, a species of lottery lies it is said,’ internally 


repeated I, one day, some time after the termination of my af- 


fair with Miss Annabella Flighty, what, if L advertise for a wife 
it is sometimes done and with success too. Itis a pretty general 


| saying, that a good partner is got by chance, and it may be by 


4o doing, [may get a better wife than if I employed years of 


courting. As [hope to become a married man, I will advertise 
‘for a wife.’? So in the afternoon papers I published the follow- 


ing: 
SWANTED A WIFE.” 


“From twenty to thirty years old. She must be good looking 
and affable ; agreeable but not talkative: lively and vivacious, 
without pertness or flippancy: sensible but not classically erudite; 
modest, but not sheepish; detesting scandal, and despising those 
that deal in it. She must prefer the company of her husband to 
that of any one else; and when sick, nurse him with fondness, 
attention, and patience, without considering it ahardship. If 
such a woman will aplly at No. —, Chesnut Street, she will re- 
ceive further information.” 

Early the next morning I was awakened from a sweet slum- 
her by my servant, who told me there were a number of women 
below stairs, waiting to see me, and that they positively refused 

‘aving the house until they had seen me. Bidding my man, to 
Vou. L.—No. vu. 64 
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haste and tell them that I would wait on them in a few minutes, 
I dressed myself, and hastened down stairs. [will own that 1 feltt 
as proud as any mighty potentate, when. as I seated myself in ah 
lofty arm chair, E bade the servant, ** wide ope the doors *” Noh 
sooner had the words escaped my lips, and he performed my bid- 
ding. than * like a torrent rushing down upon a vale.” In rushed Ee 
the women, and sw ept me off my seat into one corner of the room, & 
where, for the better and safer protection of my person, I wash 
constrained to uplift the chair, asa feeble barrier against thee 
pressure. ‘The most motley set of old and young : crippled and 


deformed: wrinkled faces and smooth faces 3 and some with bute 


one eye. were here huddled together. Each one was making 
an exclamation, but none were heeded. Scarcely a distinct 


sound was heard. Every one appeared to be crying out to thee 


extent of herlungs. and endeavouring to drown her neighbours 
voice, by the force of her own ‘The confusion of tongues at 
Babel could only have been matched by the cries of the candidates 
for matrimony. 

**T’m jist such a parson. as in this here advertisement.” said 
one, holding out anewspaper.  ** Here’s my character signed by 
forty persons.”’ * Tm jist turned of twenty,” said a little body 
near me, apparently about fifty. ** Please vou, look at me. sir,” 

saida tall. homely looking woman, bearing a baby in her arms; 
‘sand here’s little Johnny : > hell make you a nice son—holt! up 
your head Johnny—upa daizy—there, don’t cry now—kiss your 
hand to him: that’s my sugar tooth: sweet child. he’s the best 
child you ever knew : he never cries—(child cries.) Poor child! 
hush, hush, he’s vastly troubled with the cholic.” * TE wish you 
would lean on yourself’? ‘* Take your elbow from under my 
ear? “ Why, if there is’nt old Betty Bowry—Lord. now who 
would take her for any thing like thirty : as L live. L know'd her 
twenty-seven years ago.” * Honour bright ; there. Mrs. turn 
your head a little other way, tf you please, and let me geta 
word in edge ways.” “Please”, said a jolly-faced maid of In. 
nisfail, ** look at me, hiney: ah! but we Il make a swate pair. I'll 
be as tinder as a sucking pig. Arrah. my jewel, but you havea 
swate pair of twinklers of yourown.” “Oh! my corns. get of 
my foot.” * ?’'m smothering, let me out—let me out.” ** Let 
me get off my gown, if you please.” ‘Let each look to her- 
self. Z Finding there was no likelihood of the cabal being 
ended, I exclaimed with Stentorian voice: ** Ladies, will you heat 
me??? * Yes, hiney, we'll hear you.” * Stand bac k, the gentle: 
man’s going to speak.” “Let him see me.” “© Fair olay is a 
jewel ; you in front, stand back.” ‘* Please take your hand off 
my shawl.” “Short as pie-crust I declare—some folks are as 
eood as some folks, though they have on imitation Mer ine 
shawls. *» «What do you mean by that, hey?” Ladies,” 
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‘ again T cried, with a louder voice than before, ‘will you hear 


Dme, or will you not.” ‘Hush, hush, hush,” exclaimed all, 


P bat none keeping silence. Finding they would not cease, (by 


Dihe | by. [ was a fool to suppose a woman could hoid her tongue, 


Seen thoagh the fate of empires rested on it:) by dint of edging 
Sand taking advantage of the undulations of the crowd, T-con- 
“trived to got my bac k against the door, and when so siationed 
) cried out: “ Ladies, for the honour you have done me, permit 
ime to express mny thanks : that you are all worthy of:making 

excellent Wives, surely can admit of no doubt. To decide, how- 

Fever, at present, the s superior claims of one over the other, would 

rbe a task, for which [have not sufficient discernment, and— 

sallow me to retire.”’—and in an instant I darted out of the door, 
ragainst which Twas leaning, amidst cries of ** Stop a bit sir.” 
 Av'n't you going to choose a wife?” © Only read my charac- 

ter.” LE wonder who would have such a fusty old fellow.? “1 
would not marry him if he were made of gold.’ “* Do you mean 

to hoax us”? * Pd marry him if [ could, just out of spite.” 

“I'd tare his eves out if he-were to come back.” A woman 

cnust want a husband bad enough, to marry such a man.” 

What an escape I have had, for if he had clade me, I would 

have been foreed to have had him.” “If [T had known he was 

such an ugly bachelor, I would’nt have been seen here.” And 
at last they ‘departed vowing vengeance on me. 

«Still [was not discouraged. To the country [ will go,” 
said I, ** and among the unsophisticated daughters of nature, I 
Will choose me a wife, uncontaminated by the follies, and vices of 
city daines. [shall then have a most excellent partner. Methinks 
I see myself the husband. of some lovely Lavinia—delicious 
thought! Yes. the country is the place to look for a wife. These 
country girls are such complete housewives. they understand all 
the culinary duties, from the making of whips and sillabubs, to 
the contriving of pot-luck. ‘Tothe country VIL go.” 

[knew a country parson: he had often invited me to visit him: 
he was possessed of two daughters, and Eset out for his residence. 
had not long been known to Miss Biddy, the clergyman s eldest 
daughter, and the one on whom I bestowed my attention, when 
she asker | me what were the fashions for the season, * reckoned 
they must be very expensive, and guessed they were nation fine, 
rowed it must be vastly agreeable to live in town.” etc. “ Well,”? 
said 1, when I retired, © here i is a pretty picture of rural innocence, 
indeed : a head running on brocades and stuffs. when I expected 
to find one filled with nature’s.images. I looked about me for 
other females. but [ foun: d them all ike Miss Biddy—all want- 
ing io know what was going on in the city, and instead of sim- 

Dic ity. sheepishness : for openness and ingenuousness, boldness 

and vulgarity ; ; for natural grace, dowdiness ; ; for neatness of 
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dress, dirty and tawdry attire. [was just returning to the cit; 
when [ became ac quainted with a lady about the prime of lif 
unmarried, and possessed of a farm well stocked, by the name, 
Miss Euphemia Talkwell. She had received her education | 
Philadelphia. She was not handsome, but she was good loolf 
ing: her understanding was strong; her disposition was no 
unamiable, but being at an early age left pretty much to her ovg 
will. it was not sufliciently corrected, and at times she was ayy 
to be alittle waspish. She read alike, history, philosophy, they 
ology, ethics, mythology, metaphysics, romance, poetry, dramah 
and even phonies and gnomonies. And it was not an unsui 
sight for me to see, one day in her hands, ** Archeologia Ae 
tice,” and the next ** Ghost Seer 3’? one day, ‘ Anquitel® 
Universal History. and the next * Kirwin’s Metaphysics;” ong 
day, ** Dryden s Virg'l.” and the next, ** Cicero’s Letters.” TE 
this may be attributed her bestowing the following hames on thie 
animals she owned. ‘To a fine horse she had given the name ¢ 
fEineas ; to a beautiful filly, Dido: to her cat, Argus ; to tw 
cows, Portia and Cleopatra: and to her dog, Brutus. Her attin 
was, she said. after the fashion of those which the Roman maf 
trons wore: but it would puzzle me, or any other person to def 
scribe it. and [shall not attempttodo so. Inspite of her eccent 
tricities I liked ber. and Treally think we might have been prett 
happy together. But it was not ordained “that we should ; 
mai vied, as youshallhear. I waited upon her one day for th 
purpose of dec laring my passion. I found her as usual perusin 
some work. After reading aloud a passage out of the book sh 
held in her hand, and w hich I perceived to be Italian, she sai 
‘* fs not that an exquisite idea, Mr. Soberlove’’?? Now be® 
known to the reader, [know no more of Italian, than a dog doe 
of music, (to make use of a vulgar and trite expression,) but bi 
ing unwilling to expose my tgnorance, just at a time I w as abot 
to ask her hand, I determined to brazen it out. * Beaut 
ful indeed,” LT replied: ** I do not recollect of ever hast: rei 
orheard, amore truly poetical sentence.” * There is,” said she 
oa melodious sweetness about the Italian language, not to be “ 
with in any other. [Tam therefore happy that I have met witl 
ore Who can so well understand its beauties. I am (added she. 
excessively fond of hearing it read aloud; but it is so seldom thi 
L imect with those who understand the language, that IT am_ 10 
often gratified. Will you favour me by reading this passag' 
handing me the book, and pointing to a particular passage 
aloud? = * cer erage Miss Talkwell, Dam not compe 
tent tothe task.” ** Nay my dear sir, but you must.” + Excus 
ine Miss Talky cll. Tcannot, Lever was a bungler at readins 
aloud.” ** Positively, Mr. Soberlove, I will not listen to you! 
refusal—have done with these vain subterfuges ; come, comic 
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(playfully) T insist upon it.” I verily believe I would at this 
moment have given half my fortune to have avoided the confusion 
of telling her the truth. “ What!” exclaimed she, after I had 
done so, ** not understand Italian!’ And with that she gave mea 
look of such ineffable contempt, that it seemed to say ** what an 
ignoramus you are,” that ready to fall prostrate on the floor with 
confusion. blushing and bowing I retired. Afraid of coming 
in contact with her again, [hastened to the city with all expe- 
dient despatch. 

‘I'll give it up said I; ’tis in vain I look for a wife; the fates 
decreed that I should remain a bachelor. ** PI seek no more.” 
{n truth I believe [ should have continued firm in my determina- 
tion had I not became acquainted with a woman, of all woman 
kind the most singular. Mrs. Sarah Dealphysic was a widow 
of about thirty years of age, with three children. About five 
years before my acquaintance, she had been left a widow. Sin- 
cerely fond of her husband, her grief for his loss, for some 
time knew no bounds. When the exacerbation ofher grief had 
passed off, she took to perusing of her husband’s books. He 
had been a physician, and his library consisted principally of 
medicinal works ; books, which however useful they may be in 
the hands of the skilful, are in those of the ignorant and feeble 
minded, too often productive of the most fatal consequences, [na 
few months alter the death of her husband, her manners and ap- 
pearance were totally changed. She neglected her dress, and her 
household affairs ; and spent whole hours in her library, reading 
pharmaccutical and other books, which she was the better able to 
understand from the circumstance of her having been taught Latin 
and Greek by her parents; languages which though very useful 
to professional men, cannot certainly be necessary to form the 
accomplished female. L understand it is truly the fashion, to 
teach the young ladies of the present day those languages. What 
is the world coming to! O! tempora! O! mores! I shall not be 
surprised to hear, ere long, that it is the fashion to teach dogs 
the Chaldee tongue. 

She never permitted her children eveninthe coldest weather 
to wear any more clothing than others do in Summer, because 
forsooth as she was wont to say ‘*it was only an absurd prac- 
tice that parents had got into, and, that if they were from in- 
fancy accustomed to slight clothing, more when older would 
be to them oppressive and killing. ‘The consequence of her fa- 
vouring this system, was that her children looked like so many 
skeletons gliding about the house, so wretched, sallow and squal- 
id were they. Mrs. Dealphysick was naturally amiable, sen- 
sible, and kind hearted ; and I actually resolved to marry her, 
ifon a more close intimacy I found nething more to reprehend 
than her strange predilection. I became a diurnal attendant 
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at her house, and had opportunites enough of noticing her ac- 
tions. 

She never permitted her offspring to taste of any thing else, 
than a black lenten kind of soup which she aflirmed was mae af- 
ter the manner of Black broth, the favourite dish of the Spar- 
tans enjoined by the celebrated lawgiver Lycurgus, and which 
Dionysius, the tyrant. found so very unpalatable. Upon my 
asking her once, how she became acquainted with a dish. on the 
ingrediance of which historians have thrown no light, she re- 
plied. ‘‘ from this book. handing me one entitled : * An inquiry 
into the ingredients, forming the celebrated Black broth of 
the Spartans. By Doctor Quizall, L. L. D.A.S. 8. And I 
must say, if unsavouriness and colour (for she gave me some to 
taste) can any way entitle it to a resemblance of that dish, she has 
succeeded in imitating it, for never did | swallow a dose of physic 
half so disagreeable. She never eat any thing herself. without 
it first having undergone a chimical process by her hands. 

A great part of her medicines were made by herself, because, 
she said, she then knew they were genuine. In different parts 
of the house were electrical and galvanising machines ; chim- 
ical apparatus: hot and cold baths, chalybeate waters ; emul- 
sions. infusions, barks, cerates, astringents, decoctions, pills, 
plaisters, ointments, solutions, cordials. powders, chalks, sudo- 
rifics. stomachics, purgatives, laxatives, lotions, alteratives, 
anodynes. &c. &c. &c. She never permitted a physician to en- 
ter the house, ever performing the duties of one herself. If any 
one of her servants or children complained of the least sickness, 
they were so dosed with pilis. and purgatives, that from being 
slightly indisposed. they became seriously so. One day, I actually 
saw one of her children placed on a heated stove. ‘Though scarce- 
Jy able to stand, he was constrained to spring first on one foot, 
then on the other, to keep himself from being burnt. The child was 
extremely sick. andthis experiment almost killed him. When I 
asked her. why she had attempted such a singular remedy, she 
replied, to use her own words, (for when speaking she always 
interlarded her conversation with Latin, and not unfrequently 
Greek.) ** exercitium omnia potest.”” Mr. Soberlove, so it stands 
to reason that it will be productive of the most salutary effects to 


the boy: nor is this merely an opinion of my own hazarding: but. 


also that of the very erudite Doctor Greekfungus, who always 
adopts this plan on like occasions. [ ventured to remonstrate, 
and ¢ndeavoured to exhibit to her the injury she had done herself 
an family. She made the following answer. ** Mr. Soberlove, well 
I know tempus est breve; and that mors omnibus communis; but we 
may improve the first by putting of the last to the latest period. [t 
is well said. that cetate prudentiore reddimur. Had it not been so, 
I should not have known how to bring up my children after the 
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manner laid down by various learned men, whose works so long 
as the world shall exist, will continue to enlighten it. That 
nulria aget paucis et parvis, is clearly seen by the thriving 
condition of my children.” I courted her for two years, before 
1 whispered into her ear ty attachment for her—she smiled. 
T asked her hand, blushing and confused she extended it to me. 
Now indeed, thought I, [have her for better or for worse. My 
readers may smile at my choosing such a woman for a wife; but 
bachelors have their singularities, and Iam not without mine. 
The marriage was fixed to take place six weeks from the time of 
my declaration. It is said, there are many slips between the cup 
and the lip, acommon enough saying, but a true one nevertheless; 
for lo! just three weeks anterior to the day I was determined to 
lead Mrs. Dealphysick to the Hymenial altar, she expired. She 
had been suddenly taken ill; but disdaining to ask any medical 
advice, she tried the effects of some very powerful pills of her 
own making and contriving, upon herself, and the result of the 
experiment was her dissolution. What were my feelings on the 
occasion, it is not necessary here to disclose. 

About six months after the death of Mrs. Dealphysick, I was 
made acquainted with Miss Mary Bradford. I believe that 
Heaven ne’er created a fairer creature. Well might it be said 
of her: 

Grace was in all her steps, Heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture, dignity and love. 

I had never seen such a woman. My sensation on beholding 
her was ineffable ; love would be too cold a name to call it by— 
it was adoration. ‘To watch her very actions, to listen to her 
voice afforded me unspeakable felicity. I wondered at my infa- 
tuation ; but I had not the power to resist the influence of her 
charms. I would sit by her: but yet [was afraid of expressing 
ny sentiments, and I envied the frothy coxcombs that played their 
apish antics before her, for they won her smiles. For eighteen 
months, did I pursue her like her shadow, till at length one 
day inthe height of passion, scarcely knowing what I did, [ask- 
ed her to be mine. God of Heaven! what were my feelings 
when she consented, and referred me to her father. Mr. Brad- 
ford accepted me as his son-in-law; he had not a portion to give 
his daughter, and I was rich, and he felt happy in acknowledging 
meas such. When I left the house, I actually seemed in Heav- 
en, so extatic were my sensations, for when I asked her hand, I 
dared not to hope that she would give it to me. Now listen, read- 
er, and candidly answer me, whether [ have any cause to love the 
sex. Just three days before my marriage was to take place, Ma- 
iy Bradford—old as I am, the flush of indignation mantles on 
my cheek when [ relate, that she, whom I believed was wholly 
mine—cloped, aye, jilted me. Thanks to Heaven, I was endued 
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with strength to bear it with manliness and fortitude. T shed no 
tear—for a moment 1 keenly felt the insult that was offered me; 
but it was only fora moment. Next day, I received a letter from 
her, in which she endeavoured to apologize for her conduct. by 
saying. she had only consented to become mine in obedience to 
a father’s commands, and that her heart was with the man, with 
whom she had eloped. How did I pity her for this declaration ; 
and [ pitied still more that man that was to be her husband. The 
truth was, the man she had absconded with, was immensely rich; 
she only wished to wed splendour and she did so. Had LI not 
been blinded by infatuation, [ might have easily learned that 
such a beautious creature could not have abused her beauteous 
eyes on me, unless from some mercenary motive. I have nev- 
er since that occurrence, thought of a wife, and 
but [ will not say more, it were better not, perhaps. E.R, 








FOR THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THREE FRIENDS, 


FROM 


THE OLD TO THE NEW WORLD. 


‘¢ When shali we three meet again ?”” 


“In parting, perhaps we are breaking a link 
‘Which may ne’er be united again, 

** And firm as that chain was, ’tis painful to think 
“That absence may rend it in twain. 


“Oh when shall we meet? perhaps not until time 
“Shall have wither’d our hearts, with our bloom; 

“ And where /—in some strange and some far distant clime, 
“Or within the dear circle at home ?”? 





‘There are strange truths in dreams, and last midnight 

“I dreamed | saw three spirits on the shore 

** Of Ocean, gleaming in the silver light 
*¢ Of its phosphoric billows—One, that wore, 

«« The look of genius. when it longs to soar, 

*« Casting impatient glances at the sky ; 

* And one, that stooped and listened to the roar, 

‘‘ With pale, sweet lips, yet open’d nota sigh, 

** Asif she teared its stern inclemency. 

‘© And there was one that listened not, nor gazed, 

‘** But stood with downfix’d eye and folded arm 

* Fever’d with thought!!!” 


LETTER ist. 





Onboard the Ship Hector, bound for New Vork. 
On the 25th of June, 18—, we bade farewell to our friends, 


aud our Country. I will not dwell on the parting hour, nor 
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attempt to describe the grief I had scarcely the power to 
feel. 

We did not stay upon deck to watch the fast receding shore, 
or catch the least glimpse of the waving handkerchief. We hur- 
ried to our cabin, and in the noisy confusion of * main sail haul’’ 
resigned ourselves to that Iethe of the soul, sea sickness. The 
ship Hector is a fine vessel of about four hundred tons burthen, 
and a good sailer. Her accommodations are excellent; the captain 
(Gillender) friendly and attentive. and desirous of meeting the 
wishes of his passengers in every thing reasonable. The fare was 
of the best quality, with more variety than I could have supposed 
it possible to furnish in the limited space of a ship. ‘To those 
whose health allows them to enjoy good dinners, there was ample 
repast : Beef, Mutton. Poultry, and Fish, with excellent soups, 
and pastry; and it was surprising with what neatness, regularity, 
and case. the meals were serv ed, even amidst the wild uproar of 
the elements. 

‘To those who have never been at sea, it would be difficult to 
convey an idea of the sensation it occasions. when you first lose 
sight of land, to find yourselfin a world of waters, 


With one frail interposing plank to save, 
“ From certain death, roll’d on by every wave.” 


It is then we truly feel that we are indeed children of earth, and 
missing our natural parent with all her rich stores of fostering 
blesssings, we gaze on the unbounded ocean in awful wonder -— 
We have just spoke ¢ end bound for Grennock, and the emo- 
tion it occasioned was pleasing and affecting, The colours were 
hoisted, the ‘*star spangled banner,” floated in the air, and the 


joyous crew in listening attention filled the deck. whilst the cap- 


tain asked the usual questions, of ** where are you from? whith- 
erare you bound? how long have you been out:” etcetera. The 
vessels seemed tohover on the breeze, and flapped their canvass 
Wings as if they too were glad, whilst blessings to Brit- 
annia’s land, poured forth from our hearts that swelled almost to 
bursting. 

What would my dear friends say could they see me seated on 
deck, my writing desk resting on my fap, addressing my thoughts 
to them from amidst the wonders of ‘the deep: —Oh truly did 
the divine Psalmist sing, 


“ They that go down to the sea in ships, 
These men see the works of the Lord.” 


The monstrous whale and grampus sport on the mountain 
wave, then dash into the dark abyss, then rise again, and spout 
Vor. I.-—No. VF. 65 
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with strength to bear it with manliness and fortitude. IT shed no 
tear—tora moment I keenly felt the insult that was offered me; 
but it was only fora moment. Next day, I received a letter from 
her. in which she endeavoured to apologize for her conduct. by 
saying. she had only consented to become mine in obedience to 
a father’s commands, and that her heart was with the man, with 
Whom she had eloped. How did I pity her for this declaration ; 
and [ pitied still more that man that was to be her husband. The 
truth was, the man she had absconded with, was immensely rich; 
she only wished to wed splendour and she did so. Had LI not 
been blinded by infatuation, [ might have easily learned that 
such a beautious creature could not have abused her beauteous 
eyes on me, unless from some mercenary motive. IT have nev- 
er since that occurrence, thought of a wife, and 
but L will not say more, it were better not, perhaps. E.R, 
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THE OLD TO THE NEW WORLD. 


“¢ When shali we three meet again ?” 


“In parting, perhaps we are breaking a link 
‘Which may ne’er be united again, 

*‘ And firm as that chain was, ’tis painful to think 
“That absence may rend it in twain. 


“Oh when shall we meet? perhaps not until time 
“Shall have wither’d our hearts, with our bloom; 

And where /—in some strange and some far distant clime, 
** Or within the dear circle at home ?” 





‘There are strange truths in dreams, and last midnight 

“ I dreamed | saw three spirits on the shore 

** Of Ocean, gleaming in the silverlight 
*¢ Of its phosphoric billows—One, that wore, 

« The look of genius. when it longs to soar, 

*« Casting impatient glances at the sky ; 

* And one, that stooped and listened to the roar, 

‘‘ With pale, sweet lips, yet open’d nota sigh, 

‘* Asif she feared its stern inclemency. 

‘© And there was one that listened not, nor gazed, 

‘** But stood with downfix’d eye and folded arm 

‘ Fever’d with thought! ! !” 


LETTER ist. 
Onboard the Ship Hector, bound for New Vork. 


On the 25th of June, 18—, we bade farewell to our friends, 


and our Country. I will not dwell on the parting hour, nor 
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attempt to describe the grief I had scarcely the power to 
feel. 

We did not stay upon deck to watch the fast receding shore, 
or catch the least glimpse of the waving handkerchief. We hur- 
ried to our cabin, and in the noisy confusion of * main sail haul’” 
resigned ourselves to that lethe of the soul, sea sickness. The 
ship Hector is a fine vessel of about four hundred tons burthen, 
anda good sailer. Her accommodations are excellent; the captain 
(Gillender) friendly and attentive, and desirous of meeting the 
wishes of his passengers in every thing reasonable. The fare was 
of the best quality, with more variety than I could have supposed 
it possible to furnish in the limited space of a ship. ‘To those 
whose health allows them to enjoy good dinners, there was ample 
repast: Beef, Mutton, Poultry, and Fish, with excellent soups, 
and pastry; and it was surprising with what neatness, regularity, 
and case, the meals were served, even amidst the wild uproar of 
the elements. 

‘To those who have never been at sea, it would be difficult to 
convey an idea of the sensation it occasions. when you first lose 
sight of land, to find yourselfin a world of waters, 


© With one frail interposing plank to save, 
“ From certain death, roll’d on by every wave.” 


It is then we truly feel that we are indeed children of earth, and 
missing our natural parent with all her rich stores of fostering 
blesssings, we gaze on the unbounded ocean in awful wonder :-— 
We have just spoke a ship bound for Grennock, and the emo- 
tion it occasioned was pleasing and affecting. ‘The colours were 
hoisted, the ‘*star spangtied b anner;” floated in the air, and the 
joyous crew in listening ; {tention filled the deck. whilst the cap- 
tain asked the usual questions, of ** where are you from? whith- 
er are you bound? how long have you been out?’ etcetera. The 
vessels seemed tohover on the bre -eze, and flapped their canvass 
Wings as if they too were glad, whilst blessings to Brit- 
annia’s land, poured forth from our hearts that swelled almost to 
bursting. 

What would my dear friends say could they see me seated on 
deck, my writing desk resting on my fap, addres ssing my thoughts 
to them from amidst the wonders of ‘the deep?—Oh truly did 
the divine Psalmist sing, 


“ They that go down to the sea in ships, 
These men see the works of the Lord.” 


The monstrous whale and grampus sport on the mountain 
Wave, then dash into the dark abyss, then rise again, and spout 
Vor. 1.--No. vt. 65 
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the briny fomitain high in the air ;—and whilst these ‘lord it in 
the flood,” the porpoises are seen to roll over, in clumsy confu- 
sien ; the playful dolphins approach so nigh that we can see 
their bright colours inthe waters, as through a prism. When lk 
beheld for the first dime that amphibious plaything of nature, 
the flying fish, my thoughts immediately reverted to those beau- 
tiful lines: 


* When I have'seen thy snowy wing, 
O’er the blue wave at evening spring ; 
And give those scales of silver white, 
So gaily to the eye of light, 

As if thy frame were form’d to rise, 

vInd live amid the glorious skies. 


Oh! it has made me proudly feel, 

How like thy wing’s impatient zeal, 

Ys the pure soul, that scorns to rest 

Upon the worlds ignoble breast ; 

But takes the plumes which God has given, 
And rises into light and Heaven. 


But, when I see that wing so bright, 
Grow languid with a moment’s flight, 
Atevempt the paths ofair in vain, 
And sink into the waves again; 
Alas! the flattering pride is o’er ; 
Like thee, awhile, the soul may soar, 
But erring man must blush to think, 
Like thee, again, the soul may sink ! 


How beautifully descriptive are these lines (and by what sad per- 
versity of taste and judgment can he, who writes go well, be 
brought to tarnish his br ight plumes by tinsel ribaldry? 
it is lov ely to sec the little fish, styled by the sailors “ Portuguese 
Men of War,” skim over the waters with their tiny sails of daz- 
sling purple, fringed with pink. "They look like the feet of Ob- 
cron, Sailing to those Isles with which poetic fancy has bedecked 
the Atlantic, ** like studs of emerald o’er a_ silver zone.” 

We have often watched, with delight, the glorious orb of day 
sink into the waves, and leave his crimson curtain in the west :— 
weshave together seen this with glowing hearts from the shore at 
Brighton, at Ramsgate, and at Abe ry stwith : but to behold it as 
we last evening saw it on this vast ocean! a fire of light to look 
upon. his burning beams stretched on the bosom of the waters, 
his dazzling rays : streaking the azure sky with a glory of gold, 
its bright refulgence refracted, dancing in a million of stars on 
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in every wave!—oh! it was sublime beyond my power to describe, 
u- — and such as the celestial throne alone could show. The throne 
ee of Him, who 

it 


ec, F ** Layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters, 
. And walketh upon the wings of the wind!” 


Bo , 
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Wehave at length reached the banks of Newfoundland. T have sat 
on deck the whole of the day to witness a scene I may never more 
behold, and of which, among all my fancy visions, I had never 
formed a justidea. The winds blew what the sailors calla stiffs cale, 
and the ship was sailing ten knots an hour, when we came in sight 
of numerous fishing vessels, some at anchor and others riding at 
the mercy of the winds, now perched on the summit of a moun- 
tain wave, then lost ina dark valley of waters, then tossed to and 
fro as if giddy with the effort, and then rocking from side to side, 
till another giant wave again mounted them on high to dash 
them again into the foaming flood, and I felt appalled lest they 
should rise no more. 


« A sea upsurging with tremendous roll 
“ To instant ruin seemed to doom the whole.” 


But they rode the waves securely as we have seen the white sea- 
gull dance and dive on the dark billows, We iad many a wave 
burst over the deck, which the sailors call, shipping a sea, but 
we kept our station amidst a scene so awfully grand. Some of 
our passengers were pitifully lamenting their “disappointment 
that we could not get any fish, it blowing too hard to near any ves- 
sel, and by the poignancy of the) egret expressed by ‘aah partic- 
ularly one Lady, you would have imagined that they had taken 
a voyage on the Atlantic for no other purpose than to treat them- 

. £ selves with fresh cod-fish, in the same manner that hundreds. sail 
e [FE from London to Greenwiel to eat white bait. 

in [ believe there are few subjects on which we can form an ac- 
ce — curate opinion, unless they have passed under our own personal 
- FE observation. The mode, exterior and rough phraseology of seamen 
» FE onshore, convey no idea of the true c haan acter of the sailor at sea. 
d — ‘Theexact or ler, regularity and cleanliness of a ship’s crew, may 
give an excellent lesson to the housewife, and Se 
yp here is no listless idleness; a good Captain takes care that h 
sailors are always usefully employ ed. During two days nd 
calm, a busy scene pr esented itself on deck, in rope making, men- 
ding colours. sails and clothes, etcetera: and w ‘hilst so employ- 
ed, a gaily whistled tune or a jocund laugh was. all that. dis- 
turbed 1 the calm quiet. The rippling Ww ater, as it left the vessel’s 
side, was a wonderful contrast to the scene we had witnessed at 
at Newfoundland banks. 
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The sea is likea silvery lake, 

And o’erits calm the vessel glides 
Gently, as if it feared towake 

‘he siumbers of the silent tides! 


We have seen a solitary spot of Earth in the midst of this vast 
watery desert. Sasie Isuanp. On this lone isle is built one 
poor hut ; but this desolate cabin, reared on its small speck of 
earth, stands a nobler monument of man’s berevolence than 
many a sculptured stone and marble column; for man has here 
provided for his brother man, a place where, from time to time, 
a few necessary stores are deposited for the relief of those 
who by distress of weather may be driven to seek a temporary 
shelter there. 

A more than usual noise on deck aroused me this morning at 
an early hour, and I soon learned with indiscribable sensa- 
tions that we could see land. I jumped from my birth, and moun- 
ted to the cabin window, whence I saw a line. of blue in the 
distant horrizon, which I was assured was land. I gazed with 
streaming eyes, for my heart, which beat high in my bosom, 
toid me it was a strange land, where no kindred awaited to greet 
us; and near foar thousand miles of ocean now rolled between us 
and all that we had known from infancy, and all that from = in- 
fancy we had loved. ** The Pilot is on board!” was now echoed 
through the cabins, which seemed to be the signal for active 
preparation both above and below. Every one was on the alert, 
here packings were untied, and there boxes were opened, and 
finery, and new clothes released from bondage, that had not 
seen the light since they left Old England. 

We hastened on deck, and thence beheld a scene that, 
could [ turn my pen into the pencil of a Salvator Rosa, I should 
send you a picture of our Eden. The Jand that from our cabin 
had appeared like a blue cloud, now brightly shone in all the 
vich luxuriance of verdure. One little island, seen in the midst 
of the waters, seemed as if it had swam out to greet us. 
When we had passed the Narrows, we found ourselves in a large 
bay, with Long Island to the right, and Staten Island to the left. 
It is only by those who have been long at sea, that the delicious 
vefreshing o¢our of aland breeze can be duly appreciated. It 
came to us laden with the sweets of fruits and flowers. At length 
the Hector with her colours flying, and her various passengers 
all trimly attired in Eurepean costume, come along side of the 
Bajtery. below which, we landed. Here then our fect for the 
first time pressed American ground !—Oh England ! land of my 
birth! cradle of my infant joys! where the roses of my youth 
budded, bloomed, and fell, thow shalt still be dear to my heart! 
though parted from thee, perhaps for ever! 
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New York, City-Hotel, August 17, 18—. 


The charm dissolves apace! 

Arid a- the morning steals upon the night 
Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 
Beyin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer reason. 


To awake and find ourselves in a strange bed, or anew room, 


will occasion a sensation as if we still were dreammg ; but, to 
awake and find ourselves in anew world /—tobe assured that the 
‘vast Atlantic rolls his many waters betwixt us and home, cre- 
ates in our bosom a feeling of awe, a chilling void! and, like 
an infant placed in the lap of a new nurse, we smile through our 


tear's in the fond hope of making the stranger our friend ; and 
struggle to repress regret, for that which we have lost, lest we 
should raise a jealousy in our new protector ! 

To say L enjoyed a sleep without rocking, which [had so 
wistfully anticipated, were to outstep the trath, for in our slum- 


bers. fancy gave us back to the ship Hector, and the motion of 


the vessel. We were awakened before day break by a wild 


ichaunt or warble, and learnt that the notes proceeded neither 
from the rosignol of Virginia, nor the bul-bul of the East ; but 


from the voices of the little merry sons of soot, or chimney sweep- 
ers, who sing out this wild strain, in lieu of the sweep! soot 


tho! of London. 


| After having been nearly two months at sea, it is delightful 
to find ourselves on terra firma. We enjoyed the luxury ofan ex- 
cellent breakfast this morning, after which, we strolled into 


‘the street. Broadway, in which the City-Hotel stands, is one 


‘of the best streets in New-York. There are a few fine public 
buildings in it; St. Pauls and Trinity Church, and the City- 
Hall. ‘The houses are irregular, but many of them handsomely. 
built, with virandos and Venetian blinds. The shops. or stores 
as they are here called, are excellent. and the different merchan- 
‘ize displayed with great effect. Between the flags and the car- 
‘riage way are planted trees, the poplar and locust ; and at the 
west end of Broadway, where once stood the statue of George 
‘the Second, now grows one of the finest weeping willows I ever 
saw, except that which grows in Dr. Darwin’s garden at 
'Shrewsbury. The heat soon obliged us to return to our Hotel, 
from whence I will continue my Journal. In the mean while, 
this shall sail by the first packet to teli you of our safety, of our 
health, and of our never varying love for you. ‘ 

6 _ sane 
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LETTER IL. 
Portman-Square, London. 


I feel as if awakened from a frightfal dream. To have parted 
with my twin-soul friend! to know that you are now tossed on the 
wide ocean; to think of you as the future inhabitant of a ney 
world!—and_ these events to have swept across our calm hor 
zon of domestic happiness, with the rude swiftness of a dire 
tempest, has left my heart, like drooping foliage, trembling iy 
tears, though the storm has gone by; and like those leaves, un. 
able yet, to meet the sun be: ams, that begin to play around. 

I will not say with Juliet, “parting is such sweet sorrow :" 
hers was only a “ good night,’ but ours a long, long farewell! | 

now look towards our intended tour, asa source of relief fron 

paintul retrospection ; for, although I can never cease to think 0! 
you, L shall not see the void your absence makes, so great as here, 
at home; where in the same circles, we have moved together, iy 
thoughts, in wishes, and in pleasures united. Should we be abl 
to hear of your sale arival at New-York, before we leave En 
gland, it will be a great comfort to me. I shall continue to 
write you a diary during our stay in town, and when we cross 
the channel, this shall make its way to the Atlantic. Louisa 
called on me to day. LE can scarcely reconcile myself to her being 
the mother of two infants, when it appears only the other day 
she was a romping school-girl. Her children are lovely. P. 
has painted them asleep in each others arms, and they form 3 
sweet picture of innocence. What a noble conquest Lady P. 
made over her prejudices! She not only became reconciled to the 
match, but has bequeathed the whole of her property to this, 
her favourite nephew, together with her fine estate at M—., 
and her old faithful domestics as heir looms, that is, they are 
pensioned for life on the estate. 

I went last evening with Mr. E. and your favourite George, 
to see Kean, in Timon of Athens; he was great in the part, but 
¥ do not feel so much delight in the representation of this play, 
asin most of the immortal dramas of Shakspeare. It is more 
for the closet than the stage. In the scene where Timon dig: 
ging for roots, finds gold, and buries it again, and in the speech, 


“‘O thou sweet king-killer, and dear divorce 
~ *Twixt natural son and sire! thou bright defiler 
Of liymen’s purest bed! thou valiant Mars ! 
Thou ever young, fresh, loved. and delicate wooer, 
iW hose blush doth thaw the consecrated snow, 
That hes en Dian’s lap—” 


Kean brought down rapturous applause. 
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TO THE NEW WORLD. 


Dover, Dec. 6th, 1822. 


ifere we are on the verge of Old England! We arrived yester- 


eday all safe and well; we slept the night before at Canterbury, 
where we visited the fine Cathedral, with which Cecilia and 
' Madamoiselle de L. were delighted. The latter made a sketch 
‘of the interior and painted windows, of which she intends to 
make a finished drawing. They are now gone to the Castle, which 
-Lexpect will produce ‘another sketch. We have been on board 
-the packet. [tis clean and commodious, and prettily fitted up : 

} the carriage, and some of our luggage are on board ; and if the 


vind continues fair, we may hope to sleep in Calais, to-morrow 


snight. Wehave taken the packet to ourselves. 


December, 8th. 


You will be sorry to read the cause of our detention here. I 


/only hope public accounts may not have alarmed our friends, 1 


have written of our safety toas many as I could, and however 


fast ill news may fly, I think she will not overtake you on the 


Atlantic. Last night about eleven o’clock, soon after we had re- 


tired to rest, we were awakened by the cry of fire! I ran imme- 
diately to the room where I knew the nurse and children slept ; 


but what w as my horror, when I found itallina blaze! I wason 
the point of rushing in, from whence (most probably) I could 


} never have returned : alive, when I was forcibly withheld by some 


one, and turning my head, 1 saw with ineffable joy, nurse, and 
the infant safe in her arms. With difficulty I sustained myself, 
and followed her down a back flight of stairs, for the flames had 
reached those by which Thad asc ended. Deafened by the screams 
of terror, and the rattling of the engines, which new surround- 
ed the inn; we ran into the street where we found my husband 
and the children awaiting us with agonized feelings. A kind 
neighbour soon gave us shelter: and from the windows we 
watched the progress of the fire. The flames were at length ex- 
tinguished ; but the greater part of the inn was destroyed ; and 
smoke continues still to issue from the ruins. But, thank Heaven, 
no lives were lost! and the damages will be repaired by us, where 
the insurance does not reach; for to our great dismay, and the deep 
regret of Emma, we learn that it was owing to her leaving some 
of the children’s clothes teo near the fire. that the accident 
took place. So soon as we have collected our things and reco- 
vered our composure, we hope to cmbark. 


Calais, Dec. 14th. 


Hlere we are. safe and well! We had a pleasant passage of 
three hours. After refreshing ourselyes with a good dinner, a 
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la Francaise, we took a walk on the pier, where we saw ladieg@ b! 
promenading in high caps, with broad borders. and long golf Lo 
ear-rings. Itis like magic to find ourselves wafted in less ting al 
than it would take to be rowed from Westminster bridge to Richtq bi 
mond, to a foreign land, where the language, dress. manners I 
customs, physiognomy, all widely differ from that which way 4! 
have left. Itis worthy of remark, what opposite effects will ba 
produced from the same cause, in different minds; the novelty: 
of the scene, the French tongue. the dress. delighted the young: 
party ; whilst rooted prejudice in the elders of our family groupes 
made them see every new object and custom in an unfavourable 
light. The following dialogue between George and his Uncleg 
highly amused me. 4 

‘* How pleasant it is.” said George, ‘‘to see the women walk ou, 
here without all that ceremonious paraphernalia of bonnets andy 
shawls !**—** Say rather,”’ replied his uncle, «how far more vecos | 
rous it appears for women to shelter themselves under such covery 
ing from public gaze.”’— “And still,” ans» ered George. ¢ you didy 
not like the thick veils of the Spanish ladies.” A_ tacit hem! 
was all the reason that could be afforded why such wrappings— 
were to be wished in France, and decried in Spain: and no beltert 
reason, perhaps, can be supplied for many of our dislikes, and> 
prejudices. But to proceed. ** What pretty sparkling black eyes> 
these French girls have! and what beautiful white teeth!’ ex-f 
claimed George ; as a row of lively fillettes passed us.  ‘* Ande 
how they stare with the one, and smile and giggle to shew the 
other!’ was the reply. 

At night, I had a siring of wonders related to me by good nurse 
and Emma. “La! ma’am, would you believe it, the men scrub thet 
rooms here with brushes tied to their feet ; and it is a man cooks 
our dinners. And ma’am,”’ half whispered Emma. ‘as I was go- 
ing into my room, I meta tall sallow fellow coming out, and he 
had swept the room, and actually made the bed. [ blushed for very 
shame ;—and in crossing the yard I saw a boy washing, with 
gold, real gold ear-rings in his ears ; and in the street, ma’am I 
met a girl sitting on her horse, just like a boy; only, to be sure, 
she had a kind of loose petticoat hanging down on each side, 
which covered her legs.’*°—Weare very well accommodated here. 
The inn is large, and the apartments we occupy are handsomely, 
I may say, elegantly furnished. We shall pursue our journey as 
soon as the necessary arrangements can be made, for, in travel- 
ling with so large a family, these are not few. 

I now address you from Paris; that renowned city, which 
has been, for the last twenty years, the theatre of such wonder- 
ful actions ! Where in the momentous struggle of man to esta: 
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blish freedom, he raised up a false idol, and mistook anarchy 
for liberty! But right again assumed her sway; and Paris, 
after having been, by turns, like a vast amphitheatre, where 
brutal force was let loose on civilized man, to rend and destroy 
him; then like a nursery of soldiers, and a barracks of con- 
} querors ; ; then the proud temple of the arts, where the celebrated 
images of gods and godesses enthroned themselves, and from 
cold Pmarble, bres ithed such extacy into the hearts of man, that 
like Pygmalion, they gazed till they become enamoured of art! 
that Paris, is now settled, after these great convulsions, into a 
noble emporium of science, arts, and commerce. And here 
am I, an humble spectator of those scenes, which ever at a dis- 





taken up our abode in the Hotel de © This elegant mansion 


' belongs to the Duchess of that title, the wife of the ci-devant 





Marechal A . He is dead, and she lives in this hotel. It 
sounds strange to an English ear. that a Duchess should let 
part of her palace whilst she is an occupant; butit is a common 
practice in Paris, when the family and establishment are not 
large. ‘This is a spacious building inclosed with gates, with 
porter? 3 lodges at the entrance, in the style of our Northunber- 
land-House. I cannot say it equals it in magnificence. The 
apartments are large, and en suite, they resemble chambers at 
ourinns of court, the different floors are called, Re de chaussee ; 
the rooms are elegantly furnished, and some of them very taste- 
fully decorated. ‘he walls are hung with blue satin, thickly 
fluted, with gold borderings and draperies. In someof the Boud- 
ois are large mirrors, and a few excellent paintings of Vandyke. 
{ have no domestic cares in providing for the family. We have 
engaged a maitre d’Hotel, or cook, who provides us with every 
thing necessary, wine excepted) for £30 sterling a week. Our 
table is wellserved at this reasonable expence ; our usual dinners 
are soup, fish, roast and boiled meat, with two entrees (or re- 
moves) of fowl, or game, or ragout, and pastry, with confection- 
ary. ‘The desserts are always good, and tastefully arranged 
with flowers. The chesnuts are particularly large and fine ; 
the coffee excellent. but the tea, bad. The common beverage is 
an inferior kind of the Vin de grave, which is used as freely as 
our small beer. These light wines agree better with me than malt 
liquor ; ; and I begin to think that much of our bilious complaints 
arises from the too free use of these fermental drinks. 

I will now tell you how we pass our time: we rise at seven, 
breakfast at nine, the Italian master comes at ten, Monsieur 
Naderman gives lessons on the harp till twelve, the drawing 
master comes at one, after which, the children and governess 
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drive to the Bois de Boulogne, or some of the public walks 


which are beautifoal, in, and near Paris. and on which I shall 
expatiate hereafter. When the carriage returns, I go out with Ce- 
cilia and Fanny ; we dine at six, and if we have no engagement 
out, spend our evenings delightfully at home, in reading, music, 
and dancing. The French country dances. or quadrills, as they 
are danced here, are very pleasing : the music is sweet, and the 
steps and figures graceful. Madame la Duchesse often joins our 
family parties, and her lively wit and talents add considerably 
to our enjoyment; we sing duetts together. she has a pretty 
voice, but her style is quite French. There is an arch playful- 
ness peculiar to the French character. which when added to 
beauty, renders them very fascinating companions. "This some- 
thing is very difficult to describe. nay. I may almost say is In- 
describable, for as you cannot in repeating. give the look and 
gesture Which accompanies their petit maurs, divested of that 
magic, they become in'eed nothings. 1 felt this forcibly in read- 
ing ** Lady Morgan’s France.”* for where she would impress the 
English reader with an idea of the superiority of the French 
soirees to English social parties, her picture fails: and we like 
our fire-side chat, our simple ballads. sang in voices of sweet me- 
Jody, our strains of Handel. (who although a German, England 
claims as her own) and of our Purcel. who, mingling his rich har- 
mony with Shakespear’s heaven born strains. has rencered him- 
self immortal! and we confess we are not willing to exchange 
such joys, imperfect as they may be. for the refined repartee or 
bon mot, or jeu d’esprit: nor would Englishmen be at all grati- 
fied to have their daughters, from fifteen to twenty, celebrated as 
les belle esprit. among the literati of their sex. 

The wide difference between the French and English character 
was never more strongly exemplified to me than the other day. 
The weather was fine. a bright sun made old Winter look like 
Spring. We all drove to the Bois de Boulogne, where we found 
many parties, like ourselves, assembled to enjoy the beauty of the 
morning ; but not as the English do in our parks, pacing with 
measured steps to and fro one broad chosen walk. point de tout— 
groupes of females, of all ages, playing different games of exer- 
cise ; ball, battle-door, and shuttle-cock, and puss in the corner. 
Yes. actually, I saw four genteel women, of middle age, with 
beckoning fingers, bright eyes. and smiling lips, darting from side 
to sige, with all the buoyant glee and hilarity of child-hood. I 
felt so surprised, and was for a moment so much of an English 
women, that I did not know whether to think it very silly, or 
very wise; to admire, or to condemn; but I was in Paris— 
and mauvais honte soon gave way to savoir-vivre. IL urged the 
children to join in these games, but they at first hung back, 
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ashamed. At length a good humoured invitation, from some of 
the merry makers prevailed ; and I joined in the general happi- 
ness most heartily ; tho’ not in their frolic sports. These things 
cannot be done in England—and why not?—I will tell you in my 
next packet. This much must now take its course to you, and, 
ah! may it find you enjoying all the health and peace that is 
hourly wished you, by your friend, M. 


From Paris, February. 18—. 
( Letter HT, in the next number. ) 
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A REVLEW 
OF 


JUSTINA, OR THE WILL. 


I Domestic Story, in two volumes, published in New-York, by 
Charles Wiley, 1823. 


Sucu is the fecundity of the imagination in the present age, 
that reviewers cannot find time to give one half ofits progeny, 
either that parental castigation or friendly greeting which their 
merits or defects may demand. ‘This is doubtless a most heavy 
calamity as it regards beth the writers and readers of such 
works; for the revieweris generally if not always a personage 
of the strictest impartiality, who knows neither men nor mea- 
sures, seeks neither fame nor wealth, but expends his precious 
time and erudite talents solely for the laudable purpose of res- 
cuing Genius from obloquy or neglect ; or preventing the impos- 
ture of quacksin literature. who by the learned sageness of their 
labels endeavour to deceive the young and the illiterate. In- 
deed it is a maxim among our profession, that no individual, of 
whatever class in society, should be gratified or instructed by a. 
work which we had not deigned to praise ; and to feel repugnance 
either to the amusement or erudition of an author who had re- 
ceived the commendation of our critical dictatorship, is, in our 
opinion, presumption inthe extreme. { know that the validity 
of our self constituted power as arbiters of taste is sometimes 
questioned ; and whispers much tothe disrespect of our critical 
infallibilily, have been permitted to circulate from lip, to lip un- 
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til they have expanded into loud and audible language. We are 
sorry to say thateven authors, who should be more docile and 
obedient than the mere men of creation, have joined in this rebel- 
lion against our authority. Hence Robert Burns, in speaking of 
some ofour family in his day, calls them, 


“Bloody dissectors, worse than ten \!onroes, 
He hacks to teach, they mangle to expose.” 


Nor has our trusty and beloved brother Fadladeen, that prince 
of reviewers, escaped the ironical lash of envy. We confess, that 
that critical elevation of eye brow, which so much distinguished 
his learned physiognomy, and that laudable zeal which was 
equally manifested, ** whether the game before him was pagans 
or poctasters, worshippers of cows or writers of epics,”” give 
him a strong recommendation tous, although the blue eyed song- 
ster of Evin would irreverently endeavour to convey through 
him, a satire upon our race. 

But the present day is not more marked by the numbers than 
the character of imaginative works. When we compare them 
with the greater part of the same class of productions which 
came forth in the beginning of the last century, we would 
suppose that men’s imaginations had undergone a radical change. 
Surely the improvement in the intellectual machinery of novel 
writers must have been as great as that of the natural world ; 
for the discovery and application of steam is not more strange, 
with all its saving of time and labour, than its counterpart in the 
world of romance made by the * Great Unknown.” What if Per- 
kins should arrive at our wharves direct from London, in twenty- 
four hours, perched in the stern sheets of a cock-boat ; or another 
ofour worthy citizens enter one of our city-hotels by the chimney, 


gracefully balancing and corvetting on his patent wings; or. 


Captain Symmes astonish us at the * witching hour of night,” 
by a conflict dire with some of the intestine inhabitants of our 
earth. ‘These things might all be accounted for: indeed if we cred- 
it, popular report, they are already all demonstrated ; but that 
the author of Waverly, and his disciples should keep up a contin- 
ucd-fire upon our imaginations from the press, is, we know indeed 
to be a fact, but how to account for it surpasses our pigmy un- 
derstanding, while it excites one universal expression of aston- 
isment. 

Among the other remarkable productions of the present day 
is the description of the work now before us, viz. a religious 
novel—a religious novel!!! The very name has in it something 
startling and contradictory to our pre-conceived opinions and 
educational prejudices. ‘lo go into the regions of fiction to col- 
lect materials for the reccommendation of the word of eternal life; 
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to identify the personages of Revelation with the Quixottes of 
—romance-—but no, there is no such thing in these volumes, 


nothing to contaminate the religious, or undermine the awful 
solemnities of religion ; no, but on the contrary they contain, to 
say the least of them, a well meant defence of one of the most 
vital and essential doctrines of the gospel; viz. the doctrine of 
the Divinity of the Saviour. We were about to add, that para- 
bolical instruction, which is undoubtedly a species of religious 
novel writing, has always been permitted and even encouraged 5 
but as our intention is rather to give some account of the sub- 
stance and execution of the work now before us, than to discuss 
the propriety of such writings, we shall at once enter on the exe- 
cution of our plan. 

We have in this, as we should have in all works of fancy, a prin- 
cipal personage conducted through a variety of scenes, some of 
which would be really distressing, had we not the quieting and con- 
soling assurance, derived from experience, that the more dark and 
disconsolate the fate of heroes and heroines may be, during the 
midnight of their distresses, the more bright and brilliant will 
be the morning of their deliverance. ‘Lhe plot, though tol- 
erably well conceived, is very simple; yet of that description 
of simplicity, which from its near comcidence with reality, gives 
ita greater alliance to things that * might have been,” than if it 

vas more full of **bair breadth escapes.” 

We understand that this novel is the production of a Lady ; 
that she is ene of piety and talents we have no merit in beliey- 
ing, for every chapter in the work, evinces that she 1s both, though 
we are much deceived ifshe has done her talents justice ; but in 
addition to this, that she isa Lady of a kind and amiable heart, 
we would venture, even at the risk of our critical infallibility, to 
assert ; if indeed it can be called a venture, after having per-— 
used this tale. We confess that when we first heard the title, we 
had very moderate expectations of it, as it sounded so like the 
Belindas and Amandas, &c. of the last century, 


—— “Issuing sighs that smoked along the wall.” 


in the sickening loathing of their sickening loves. But if its 
name alarmed us much, its subject made us still more distrust- 
ful. We immediately—for who can at once stop the precipitous 
torrent of his aroused reflections? assigned ita station among that 
crude undigested mass of novels, which proceeding from brain- 
less heads and diseased imaginations, adda little to the labour 
and profit ofthe printer, and then enjoy an existence infinitely 
more placid and undisturbed than the polypus. This feeling 
was changed by the opinion of friends on whose judgments we 
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place much dependence ; and having perused it attentively for 
ourselves, we confess we were both pleased and instructed by it, 
And in order to justify our own complacency, as well as to con- 
vey to our readers a due sense of our penetration, we are happy 
to inform them, that the merits of this work are duly apppreciated 
in London, the very mart and home of literature, where it is re- 
published under the title of, ** Justina, or Pure and Undefiled 
Religion.” 

But to the story. Mr. Melross, on account of a failure in his 
mercantile concerns, is obliged to leave this country for the 
metropolis of England, whither he carries with him Justina, the 
heroine of the tale. After much exertion, and the sacrifice of 
his American estates, he discharges all his debts, and dies in 
poverty and happiness. Justina, after an absence of nine years, 
returns to the land of her Fathers, beautiful in person and ami- 
able and accomplished in mind. Sometime after her arrival from 
England, and during her stay in the beautiful and romantic isl- 
ands of the Bermudas, whither she went to accompany an in- 
valid friend, her sister Augusta became acquainted with two gen- 
tleinan of the names of Elmore and Arlington. Betwixt Augusta 
and the former of these gentlemen there arose a mutual at- 
tachment. Shortly after the arrival of Justina from Bermuda, she 
discovered that she possessed sentiments towards the noble mind- 
ed Arlington, dearer far than friendship, which for many reasons 
she felt confident was mutual. Arlington however was deeply 
in love with Augusta, though she was plighted to his friend; and 
by one of those unaccountable freaks of the human heart which 
are of such infinite importance to novel-writers, Elmore for- 
sakes the disconsolate Augusta for her sister. Here arises a mis- 
understanding betwixt the two sisters, upon which turns much of 
the interest of the story. Elmore is at once, and decidedly, re- 
jected by the amiable Justina, who strongly recommends Ar- 
lington to Augusta, though in doing so. she rends her own tender- 
est affections. What however induced Justina to persevere in this, 
was the fact that she unavoidably gave Arlington the knowledge 
of her attachment to him. She feared therefore, should Augusta 
reject him, he would attribute his rejection to her interested in- 
terference. No sooner however did Augusta discover Elmore's 
attacliment to her sister, than she dicovered, asshe thought, Jus- 
tina’s reasons for pleading so warmly for Arlington, whom she 
then rejects. and no sooner is he rejected than he believes it oc- 
casioned by the duplicity of Justina. Several circumstances, 
naturally conceived and well described. give a strong proba- 
bility to both these suspicions. This leads to a separation be- 
twixt the two sisters. Justina goes to New-York; and soon 
afterwards to Philadelphia, where she meets with an opulent 
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vid gentleman who had been once attached to her mother. Af- 
ter his death it was discovered that he had made a singular and 
astonishing will, which involves Justina in much unmerited 
misery. 

But is it right to anticipate the reader, or satiate his mind 
with the tale previous to reading it? I know it is a task for do~ 
ing Which for myself, L should thank no person. What we have 
here given is a very imperfect skeleton, which cannot be filled 
up but in the entire language of the work. 

This novel has strong claims to the patronage of the public. 
It is completely national, entirely American in it8 characters, 
its scenery, and its spirit. ‘Those who read merely for present 
gratification, will find in it many passages of an interesting de- 
scription, well calculated to keep up that delectable excitement of 
feeling, which like high spiced viands, stimulate the palate, pro- 
ducing pleasure in proportion to their pangency. 

‘To those whose designs are more rational, and who seek to be 
instructed while they are gratified, we would give those volumes 
a strong recommendation. It is impossible to read them with- 
out exclaiming concerning riches and honours. 


‘The earth has baubles, as the water hath, 
And these are of them!’’— 


We would claim little sympathy with the heart that can read 
these volumes, and not feel some holy emotions—some detestation 
of that pride of heart which exalteth its possess, or like Haman of 
old, upon a gibbet of his own erection, where he hangs the miser- 
able victim of his own folly and infatuation. How forcibly do they 
portray that want of order and regularity so lamentably pre- 
valent in the education of children! and what bitter and caustic 
satire are the characters of Miss Mortimer and Miss Delway, 
on many young ladies whose names are familiar to our lips, and. 
whose giddy frivolous countenances are visible to our imagina- 
tions. The greatest curse that can befall such, is to have hand- 
some faces ; beauty of countenance makes them the more remark- 
able, and the more they are known, the more they are despised. 
Like alamp in a tomb, it allures us to a place we might other- 
wise have passed, and, where, when we have arrived, it serves 
only to exhibit the deformity with which it is surrounded. 

We feel sorry that our bounds forbid us to make many ex- 
tracts from the work ; yet such is the coincidence of our senti- 
ments with our heroine, in speaking of those seduced and erring 
creatures of her own sex, for whom women in general exhibit so 
little sympathy, while they can caress the seducer, that we cannot 
deny ourselyes nor our readers. the gratification of giving it in the 
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author’s words. When the accomplished Ferdinand CavendishP) pie 
was exhibiting penitence for crimes of the above description,F) qj, 
he asked Justina if the “austerity of her virtue allowed of nof- 
pity to penitent offenders: Hear her reply. ** My pity,’”? saide 
Justina, **is not for you; you have nothing farther to do, thang 
to throw from your sated and faithless heart. and banish from) on 
your presence, the victim and partner of your guilt ; efface from > sa 
your conscience and memory all that is past, in order to come§ 
forth accepted and even applauded by the world for so doing, 
My pity is reserved for those whom the world pursues with a 
scorn which never relents. Unable to carn their bread by hon-— Bi 
est industry, for want of character; forbidden by the laws off &! 
society, even to approach the virtuous ; driven by despair from 
crime to crime, their closing days are famine and wretchednessf Is 
of every kind, and their only refuge is the grave. It is these, — 
giv; it is the victim and partner of your guilt, and not you thath ¥ 
I pity.”’—Page 43, Vol. 2. al 

These are ideas which are honourable to the female character, Ft 
and were sucha feeling more cultivated, the language ofthe noble— ™ 
bard would not be as trwe as it is elegant: 











“ And every wo,atear can claim, v 
Except an erring sister’s shame—” V 
a 


But to some readers, nay, we believe to many, the chief recom. 
mendation is as yet unnoticed. It will immediately appear to a 
reader of even limited powers of apprehension, that our author 
is strongly opposed to Unitarianism ; that she is a devoted be- 
liever in the divinity of the Saviour. On this part of the sub- 
ject we do not intend to dilate, leaving the work to speak for 
itself, believing, from our own impressions, that its influence 








general, however, we are constrained to say, that the writer is 
an amiable advocate of that which is taught in the Gospel, and 
which purifies the heart and warms it to benevolence. Her pure 
pages all flow agreeably to that vital practical godliness. which 
to an awakened simer is as much superior to the fashionable re- 
tigion of the day, as to a hungry man, a feast ts preferable to the 
form of the viands reflected in a mirror. 

We are almost tempted to call our amiable author to the field 
of honour, to answer for her severe satire contained inthis work 
upon our sex. ‘There is nota gentleman of any interest in the 
work, who cannot apparently change his attachments with as 
much ease as his dress. We trust that this pliancy of affection 
is not as general in the drama of life as in these volumes. El- 
more changes and re-changes, and after all makes an accepta- 
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Ish) ple and tolerably romantic lover. The grave and dignified Ar- 
OnE lington. loves and changes his love, with a very graceful ease, 


and still is apparently no prodigy. Cavendish burns with the 
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‘all its ardour and enthusiasm to another. Qur first reflection 


sarcasin of Shakespeare, should read 


thanks for the pleasure she has afforded us, and of our readers, 
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purest affection. and yet ina few weeks transfers his love with 


on this subject was that our author intended that the notable 


“ Frailty, thy name is—man,” 


We were also disposed to question the consistency of Mrs. 
Islington’s character. as weconfess we scarcely recognised in the 
warm defender ofthe christian character the polite Mrs. Islington 
whose numerous cards of invitation, called forth so much vanity, 
anl whose splendid ball gave so much giddy pleasure to the but- 
terflies of fashion. Indeed the contrast is so great, that we feel 
much hesitation in subscribing to the identity of the characters. 

We now take leave of our author, with an assurance of our 


with astrong recommendation of the principles inculcated in this 
work. both moral and religious, to their attentive perusal. and 
assiduous attention. G. 
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INCIDENTAL REMARKS 
OX 
ADAM SMITH’S THEORY OF MORAL SENTIMENTS. 


Continued from page 364. 


PASSIVE IMPRESSIONS AND ACTIVE PRINCIPLES. 


*** Burt unhappily for that satisfaction. this reception is ge- 
nerally such as to displease and disappoint, to rebuke and to rebuff 
—melancholy and chagrin, united at first with something of pre- 
sentiment, is the almost necessary consequence; and itis as im- 
Vol L—No,. vi. 67 
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possible to answer for the conduct of the man, whose mind is under 
the combined influence of those powerful and subduing emotions, 
as itis ** impossible to answer tor the conduct of the man who ig 
without a home.’ This seems to be the only solution of the difti- 
culty of supposing a naturally virtuous mind retaining to the last, 
the impressions and the forms, the inspirations and the emblems 
of virtue, yet yielding with a facile flexibility to the seductive al- 
lurements and temptations of vice. There is perhaps another cir- 
cumstance to be considered in eases of this sort, because it 
tends in a considerable degree to account for. and at the same to 
excuse, at least to palliate the apparent inconsistency we have 
been supposing. It is admitted on all hands, that the capacity 
for good or evil, for happiness or misery, is greater and more 
powerful ina mind of acute sensibility, than in one ofa contrary 
temperament. The temperament of that mind whose powers 
are in the degree which constitutes genius, is one morbidly pre- 
disposed to intense emotion. Such a mind is possessed of an ap- 
petite for profound feeling, a yearning after those situations of 
the heart which involve directly and decisively its nearest and 
its dearest interests ; and which present the alternatives of life 
and death, as it were to its immediate option. The moral cra- 
vings of a mind of this cast must be satisfied ; it feeds, ne doubt, 
on bitter fruits, but these become in time to be its nutriment ; 
as like the Pontic king. whose daily food consisted of poisonous 
herbs, a mind thus constituted will not only convert the most 
wholesome nourishment into actual poison, but will in time subsist 
upon it. This morbid temperament of mind, we say, is not easily 
administered to, while, at the same time, it is forever reaching 
alter extremes in feeling and situations ; and like a moral Pro- 
crustes it proceeds always to adjust these extremes by a forced 
action, whereby they are accommodated to its desires and suited 
toits dimensions. ‘These extremes in feeling and situation, are 
not tobe found in ordinary life ; least of all are they the objects 
of desire to a mind that has been sobered down by habits of prac- 
tical and virtuous exertion. ‘lhe man of morbid temperament, 
therefore, must cither feign or create them for himself. He does 
in fact both one and the other—as is implied first, in the force of 
his passive impressions, and next, in the rejection as it were of 
those impressions, when they were attempted to be submitted in 
practice te the world. Wesay, he both feigns and creates these 
fatal extremes:—first, he feigns them, when previous to the con- 
firmation of his passive impressions, these extremes may be said 
to figure in the imagination as mere fictions of feeling, but fictions 
at the same time, which. like those of imaginary history, accom- 
modaie the shapes of things to the desires of the mind. And 
next, he creates them, when after the confirmation of his active 
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principles, having made an effort, of which he is seldom con- 
scious, to put these principles into practice, but finding to his 
cost that their tendency is not practical, he sets about to retali- 
ate the injustice which he conceives himself to have sustained in 
the rejection of those principles by the practical part of the 
world, the only portion of it to which they can prove offensive. 
We say he creates these extremes when he sets about to retaliate 
the injustice he conceives himself to have suffered, because this 
retaliation can be effected only in one way 3 not in requiting the 
evil society has done him, with good to that society, but with 
evilto himself. his as we have said before, is no doubt a mel- 
ancholy mode of retaliation :* and “sweet revenge grows bit- 
ter’? in the end: but still it is sweet while obtaining, and even 
for some time after it is obtained, to the person who conceives 
himself injured, and who therefore seeks and desires it. Thus 
is the man of morbid constitution, abandoned to the swing of 
ficry instincts, that hurry him into excesses that seem to com- 
pensate by their intensity, for the want of that more rational, 
though somewhat dull and uniform enjoyment which would have 
resulted from the early and steady exercise of the active princt- 
ples of our nature. 

Although in a case of this kind, the party which suffers most is 
undoubtedly the individual, yet, as we have said before, society 
is also a sufferer in ifs moral interests, and to a greater degree 
perhaps than if is generally supposed to be. I may be object- 
ed to our theory, that itis too abstract ; perhaps itis, we know 
not however whether it be wholy so. ‘The chiefadimission we take 
lor granted, that the constitution of certain minds is precisely 
such as we have been supposing, the main argument that ensues 
from this admission, as to the elfects resalting from such a consti- 
tution of mind, and the process by which these effects are brought 
about, may have been carried too far—this however remains to 
he shown. It may be retorted upon us, if aman bring with 
him into society, fantastic and far-fetched notions upon points 
of vital interest to that society, if he presume to set up a 
standard of his own as the sole and alternate criterion of right 
and wrong, and the infallible test of the moral worth of those 
around lim, is it either strange or unjust that society should re- 
ject such notions, and along with them the person himself whose 
conduct is perhaps but a bad illustration of a worse theory? 
This however would be to suppose what never has happened 
or can happen. No man was guilty of the preposterous error 
of believing himself capabie of making a convert of society to his 
* It is certainly retaliation upon society in the end, because socicty suffers to 


a cortain degree from the vices of individuals, 
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own individual notions of any kind. On the contrary, what 
perhaps 1 inspires: his disgust and gives him offence ts. the discoy- 
ery that society is not anly disposed and even prepared to make 
a convert of him even to * the bitter letter.”? but that it is apt 
to resort to violent measures in the attempt. and redouble that 
violence where the attempt has failed. The language which 
society addresses to him is neither calculated to convince hig 
reason nor to conciliate his pride: it is this, Your ways are 
bad. mend them, or vou shall suffer for them.’? We endeavoured 
upon a former occasion.* to point out the difference between the 
imaginative and all other minds. We attempted to show that the 
tendencies of the poetical mind were Jess practical than those 
of any other. The poetical mind is of a temperament morbid- 
ly predisposed—a morbidly predisposed mind is one generally 
addicted to those extremes tn feeling and situation which com- 
moiuly result in that moral emasculation which incapacitates the 
individual for pursuing those practical ends, the proper efforts 
at attaining which, society presupposes in its very formation, 
and in the actual attainment of which its well being is involved, 
The individual thus incapacitated for the practical purposes of 
society, is scarce recognised as one of its members—he is ina 
great measure disconnected with the soctal contract : his inter. 
ests are of course, not invelved in the general interests : nor 
are they the interests of those immediately around him He 
has therefore comparatively nothing at stake. What life-guards 
of conduct can such an individval possibly possess’ And it 
is in a case of this kind, and in all similar cases, that the 
strength of passive impressions is so destructive of moral 
virtue. Passive impressions thus confirmed, incapacitate the 
individual for the practical ends of society, while society turns 
its back upon him for not pursuing those ends. "The moment 
he is found holding himself aloof from society, society conceives 
a doubt of his character, and “ once to be in doubt, is once to 
be resolved, and in the proof.”? which society is very ingenious 
in furnishing—* no more but this,” he is banished by sentence 
of a moral ostracism. The man who has thus become a 
sentimental outlaw, who has been thus ejected beyond the pale 
of the moral and the social virtues, is ‘let down the wind to 
prey at fortune ;” and ifhe becomes by consequence addicted to 
extremes and excesses of conduct, is it at all to be wondered at?} 


*Remarks on the Analogy between Painting and Poetry: published in the 
National Intelligencer for October 1822. 


{ Lord Bolingbroke is of opinion, that a man will profit by the experience he 
may acquire inthe world, according to the temper and habit of mind which 
may have been previously unfolded and formed.“ ‘The same experience,” he 


abserves, * which secures the judgment of one man or excites him to virtue, 
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THEORY OF MORAL SENTIMENTS. 
THE BEAUTY OF UTILITY 


In speaking of that appearance of Beauty which Utility con- 


fers, Adam Smith makes too subtle and sophistical a distinc- 


“ 
a 


tion, we think, between the actual convenience which utility 


_ affords, and the fitness or aptness of the object itself which pro- 


» duces this convenience, between the end of utility and the means 
- calculated to produce it. He contends that we are generally 
'more pleased with the means than with the end; and this he 
seems to regard as a discovery of his own, ‘ that the exact adjust- 
' ment of the means for attaining any convenience,” he observes, 


is generally more regarded than the very convenience in the 


- attainment o? which their whole merit would seem to consist, 


has not, so favas T know. been taken notice of by any body.”* 


This has not been taken notice of by any body, for the very 
- reason perhays which we have suggested, that the distinction is 


too subtle and sophistical, and in fact amounts to nothing in the 


vend. "There .s an original beauty resulting from the perception 


of order and regularity. independent of their utility, and this 


| pleasure is perfectly congenial with the desires of our moral and 
intellectual nature. When the beauty proceeding from the ap- 


pearance of itility is united to this original beauty the effect 
of the whole is undoubtedly the greater. There is no beauty, 
or at least but little in mere conveniency apart from all percep- 
tion of the harmony of order and regularity. There are many 
pieces of mecianism totally without utility which yet please and 
are accounted beautiful. { 


shall lead another into error or plunge him into vice.” [1] The truth of this re- 
mark has been illis'rated, we fear by the moral failings of many virtuous minds; 
and is a circumstance to be accounted for only in the way in which we have at. 
tempted to explain it. The same writer remar!.s, that the chief advantage to 
be derived from the study of History is * that it prepares us for expemence and 
guides us in it.” This observation however will by no means admit of an uni- 
versal application, Were it unexceptionably true, that this study, or any other, 
is capable of preparing us for an intercourse with the world, the very cases, 
we have been supposing would be the less pardonable and indeed could scarce 
possibly oceur. History, which has been denominated or defined “ Philosophy 
teaching bv example,” has certainly its uses ; but we fear, that the influence 
ofits precepts and examples on the moral character will never be accounted 
inthe number. The topic doubtless might afford many curious and perhaps 
useful speculations. Before however we could hope to establish the doctrine 
of the practical uses of History, we should have to encounter the Moral Phi- 
losophy of Adam Smith, particularly those parts of his Theory of Moral Senti- 
iments which treat of the nature and origin of the Principle of Moral Approba- 
tion. 
[1] Letters on the Study of History. Letter H. page 25. 


* Theo. of Mor, Sen. Part 1V. Chap. 1. 
+ It will be kept in view, that Adam Smith is speaking of the beauty which 
tity affords. To ask us therefore, with an air of triumph, what it is that we ad- 
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It is perfectly natural that we should admire the exquisite 
adjustment of means in the attainment of any end, apart from 
the end itself. but it does not follow therefore, that we have no 
regard to this end, or that there is no beauty resulting from the 
centemplation of it, distinct from our consideration of the means 
which produced it. In contemplating the Water-Works on the 
Schuylkill near the City of Philadelphia, we certainly admire the 
admirable adjustment of the means for promoting the end, viz. 
that of supplying the City with water. But does it follow that 
we have no regard to this end, or that we admire its utility less 
than the means made use of for promoting it? Weshould have 
admired the admirable utility of the invention, had tae mechanti- 
cal means been less exquisitely beautiful then theyare. The uti- 
lity of the invention is perhaps heightened in the inagination by 
virtue of the beauty of the means employed; and this is perfect- 
fy natural. It does not follow however, that had tlh» ingenuity of 
the invention been less we should not have admired its utility 
as much. Adam Smith says farther, that it is noi the desire of 
utility, but ofthat beauty which the appearance of it affords, 
that induces a good government to project intemal improve- 
ments, and to protect and encourage its commerce and agri- 
culture. Indeed! this is too vague and fanciful a theory we ap- 
prehend, to be applied in matter of so much anc so great a 
practical moment. <A level turnpike road is undoubtedly a 
beautiful object; but do we admire its beauty berond or even 
as muchas its utility. Vublic spirit. according to this writer, 
resolves itself not into the desire of promoting the public good ; 
but merely the appearance of it! And as a proof of this he ad- 
duces the instance of Peter the Great, who with all his public 
spirit, we are told was devoid of humanity! The ingenious wri- 
ter wishes to establish a general rule, which in the first place 


mire in a trinket or atoy, which can have no possible wtility, is to separate the 
means fromthe end. When these are wited es they ought properly to be in 
every instance which we may adduce, in order to prove the greater importance 
of the one than the other—when the means are united to the end, and when 
this end is of dignity or consequence, then L apprehend, it willbe difficult to 
determine whether we admire the means more than the end, In a toy or 2 
trinket there is nothing to admire du¢ the means; but then, it may be asked, is 
there not some end «hich these means were intended to attain? We should 
gay no, were we strictly to answer the question. Is there an end held in view 
on every moral action? Are our every day and houriy actions agents in effect. 
ing some particular end, which may be said to be the final cause of those ac- 
tions? You might with equal propriety speak of the end of ithe most trivial and 
every day action, asto speak of the utility or end of a toy or trinket. If then 
there be no utility or end in a toy or atrincket, the means alone are left for us 
to admire. Our words therefore do not militate against our own position, when 
we say that * many pieces of mechanism totally without utility, vet please and 
are accounted beautiful.” , Joget | 
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‘is merely assumed, and in the next place by way of proof he gives 
Fasa single example! May not an hundred examples be produc- 
}ed to the contrary of the single example of the Legislator of 


Muscovy? Ifso, why then the contrary would seem tobe the 


r truth. * 


* This Theory of Adam Smith is directly opposite to one of the maxims of 


' the Philosopher of Malmsbury, who evidently regarded the end more than the 
means employed in attaining it. when he contended that dad means might be 
' employed for attaming agood end ; and he was wont to illustrate his maxim by 


asking, “ If | were cast into a deep pit, and the Devil was tu put down his cle- 
ven foot, would 1 not readily lay hold of it to get out ?” 


_ (To be continued. ) 
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THE STAR. 
On hearing a lady repeat for a child the following little stanza. 


‘Twinkle, twinkle little star, 
‘¢ How I wonder what you are! 
‘‘ Up above the earth so high, 
** Like a diamond in the sky.” 


Not to light this earthly sphere,* 
Hath the Almighty fixed thee there, 
For, thy ray, when we are dark, 
Seems but as the glow-worm’s spark. 


'* The fixed stars being at such immense distances from the sun, cannot pos- 
sibly receive from him so strong a light as they seem to possess ; nor indeed any 
brightness suficieut to make them visible to us. For the sun’s ravs must be so 
scattered anddissipated, before they reach such remote objects, that they can 
never be transmitted back to our eyes, so as to render these objects vissible by 
reflection. The stars therefore shine with their own native and unborrowed 
lustre, as thesun does; and since each particular star, as well as the sun, is 
confined to a »articular portion of space, it is plain that the stars are of the same 
nature with tke sun. 

«It is no way probable that the Almighty, who always acts with infinite 
wisdom, and does nothing in vain, should create so many glorious suns, fit for 
so many important purposes, and place them at such distances from one ano-~ 
ther, without proper objects near enough to be benefitted by their influences. 
— Whoever inagines, that they were created only to give a faint glimmering light ta 
the inhabitant: of this globe, must have a veru superficial knowledge of astronomy, 
and a mean opinion of Divine wisdom. There are many stars which are not visi- 
ble without the assistance of a powerful telescope; and therefore instead of 
giving light to this world, they can only be seen by a few astronomers; and it is 
clear, that by an infinitely less exertion, of creating power, the Deity could 


have given our earth much more light, by a single additional moon.” 
FERGUSON. 


















THE STA. 


True, the Tvrian bark in thee, 
Found a faithful guide at sea 5 
And Sidonian* seamen bold, 
Blessed his cynosure of old. 








Ev’n more learned moderns now, 
When the briny deep they plough, 
With quadrant. needle chart and scale, 
By thy guidance often sail. 














id And though by thy sparkling light, 
thee Thou enrich the vault of night, 
With thy myriad sister-train, 
Countless as the drops of rain ; 
























: Whether plac’d in Taurus’ knees, 
Or, inthe weeping Hyades, + 


bd Or. in Bootest whip the Bear, " 
a i 
eo Round about the north pole drear ; ti 
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De The promises of gentle spring ; v 
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* The Sidonians, to whom, or to whose nation Phoenicia, we ate indebted for 
the invention of writing, and for the first attempts at commercial navigation, al- 
wavs steered their course by Cvnosura, (the pole star) in the tail of the smaller 
Bear—the Grecians by the greater Bear, 


t 
« Cynosura petatur Sidoniis, Helicen Graia carina notet.”—dQvrp, 
* And thou'shalt be my starof Arcadv, c 
Or Tyrian Cynosure.”?”— Mitton’s Comts. _ 
( 
The Pheenicians (the Canaanites of scripture) were a commercial people in §& 
the davsof Abraham. The Sidonians carried on an extensive commerce at the § ; 


time of the Trojan war. 


¢ Atlas, King of Mauritania. was a very famous astronomer, and according to 
some, was the first who taught the doctrine of the sphere; on this account, his 
daughters were turned into stars; The first seven by his Queen Pelivene, were 
called the Pleiades, and are placed in the shoulder ofthe Bull. The next, also 
seven in number, are placed in the head of the same constellatios. and are called 
the Hyades, a word which from it- Gree: derivation signifies to rain. But a 
more poetical, and more beautiful derivation oftheir name is this he Hyades 
had a beloved brother, named Hyas, who was unfortunately devoured by a lion, 
and his affectionate sisters were so immoderately grieved, and afflicted for his 
death, that Jupiter in compassion changed them into stars,— and they are justly 
called Hyades, because showers of tears flow from their eyes to this day, 
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+ Bootes ts represented on the celestial globe as a man in a walking posture, 
grasping in hisleft handa club, snd having his right hand extended upwards, 
holding the cord of the two dogs, Asterion and Chara, which seem to be barking 
at the Great Bear; hence Bootes is sometimes called the bear driver, and the 
office assigned him is to drive the bears round about the pole. 
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THE. STAR. 


Or, Centaur’s foot ; orheart of Lion ; 
Or, studded belt of rough Orion. * 


Or, tail of smaller bear on high, 
Polar star of northern sky ; 

Or, sparkling in the Virgin’st eye ; 
Orin her fair hands, gifts divine, 
Bring to mankind, bread and wine ; 


Or in the Galaxy’st bright field ; 
Or in Sobieski’s shield ; 

Or in Cassiopeias§ chair, 

Or Berenice’s| sacred hair.; 


Or dire portents, wo, presaging, 
And war ’gainst, human life still, waging, 


* “Rough Orion ”’—F have often thought that this constellation was treated 
harshly by the ancients—it is termed cloudy, blustry, stormy, and what not. 
Now I have frequently asked why? Other constgilations or stars, by their ap- 
pearance were said to indicate fair or foul weather; but this beautiful constella- 
tion is loaded with forbiding epithets by the ancient mariners, and what is worse, 
by the poets, not indeed, because its appearance indicated storms, for, that I be- 
lieve was always considered the harbinger of fair weather ; but because its 707: 
appearance indicated the storm--as if this .non,sappearance implied that Orion 
went away to prepare the storm, Canany thing be more unjust? Virgil terms 
him * Nimbosus Orion.” 

{ The Virgin’s right hand is marked by the star, Spice Virginis, of the first 
magnitude, or the Virgin’s ear of corn; and on her left arm is the star Vindesmi- 
atrix, of the secand magnitude, or the feminine of wine presser, or wine maker, 
indicating the time. of harvest and vintage The sun enters this constellation 
the 22d of August. 

+ The Galaxy or Milky-way, is a whitish Juminous tract which seems to en- 
compass the Heavens like agirdie, of a considerable though unequal breadth, 
varying from about four to twenty degrees. It is composed ofan infinite number 
of small stars, which by their joint light, occasion that confused whiteness whica 
we perceive in a clear night, when the moon does.not shine very bright. Alt 
stars smaller than those of the sixth magnitude, are termed Nebulous or cloudy; 
so that the Milky-way is a continued assemblage of Nebule. 

§ Cassiopeia is represented as a beautiful woman, seated in a graceful attitude 
in anarm-chair, occupied in arranging her dress. She was the queen of Ce- 
pheus, king of Ethiopia, and the mother of Andromeda whose history is so 
interesting. Weseldoin meet, either in our reading or in real life, an instance 
of abeautiful woman who is ignorant of her charms—accordingly we find that 
Cassiopeia was unfortunately too well acquaintedwith hers, and proudly boasted 
herself more beautiful than Juno and the Nereides. She was, 

“—that starr’d Ethiope queen, who strove 
To set her beauty’s praise above 
The sea-nymphs, and their powers offended.— Mruton. 

| Bernice was the daughter of Philadelphus, and the wife of Evergetes. Her 
husband going ona dangerous expedition, she vowed to dedicate her hair to 

Venus if he returned in safety. Evergetes returned victorious, and the locks 
were accordingly depos.ted in the temple of the goddess. Some time after, how- 
ever, they disappeared, and Conon the astronomer, swore that Jupiter carried 
them up to Heaven. and made them a constellation, Coma Berenices is situated 
between the Lion’s tail and Bootes. 
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THE STAR. 


Thou art dreaded* Sirius raging, 
Where from Sol he just emerges, 
On the horizon’s eastern verges ; 


Or in Medusa’s head you stand, 
Grasp’d by Perseus’} potent hand: 
He that hated Gorgon slew, 

Who petrified those she could view, 
And her with’ring glance evaded ; 
By black Pluto’s helmet shaded: 


Or with royalt Cepheus’ daughter, 

Who chain’d near Joppa doom’d to slaughter, 
When a hideous monster sought her: 
Perseus heard her piteous cries, 

And instant to her succour flies, 

And the horrid monster dies ; 


Or in that Crown§ which Bacchus gave, 


To her who Thesus’ life did save, 
at 
* The heliacal rising of Sirius, and the commencement of the dog-days, are § ™ 
too well known to require any illustration. 

T Perseus was a great hero, and every way worthy of being placed among 
the constellations. He was greatly favoured by the Gods. From Pluto he ree 
ceived a ielmet, which had the power of rendering the wearer of it, invisible; 
without this he could not have succeeded against the Gorgons, as Medusa 
had the power of turning any person she looked at, into stone. From Mercury 
he received a scythe of adamant, and also wings for his feet. From Minerva, he 
receiveda shield of brass, so bright that it reflected the images of things like a 
dooking-glass. Thus equipped, it is not to be wondered at, that he performed 
such great exploits. 

+ Andromeda is represented by the figure ofa young woman chained by her 
wrists. She was the daughter of Cepheus, king of Ethiopia, who to preserve 
his kingdom was obliged to give up his daughter to be devoured bya sea- 
monster. She was accordingly chained to a rock on the shore near Joppa, in 
Syria, and at the very moment when the monster was about to destroy her, she 
was rescued by Perseus. 

§ When Theseus was shut up in the Labyrinth in Crete he had two powerful 
enemies to contend against, —the one, was the Centaur, from whom he delivered 
himself with his good sword ; the other, and perhaps the more formidable, was 
the intricacy of the place, which was such as almost to forbid the possibility 
of escape. In this perilous situation, he found assistance and relief in a quarter 
where perhaps they were but fittle expected. Ariadne the daughter of Minos, 
King of the island, loved Theseus, and resolved to deliver him from his dan- 
ger. For this purpose she drew a clue of thread along those walks of the Lab- 
yrinth, which led to their final issue into the open country, and by this means 
Theseus effected his escape. Ariadne followed the fortunes of Theseus in 
his return, as far asthe island of Naxus, where he perfidiously and ungrate- 
fully deserted her. In this deplorable situation, Bacchus took pity on her, mar- 
ried her, and gave her a beautiful crown, illuminated with seven stars, called 
Gnossia Corona, which after her death was carried among the stars, and made 
a constellation. In modern times itis known by the name of Corona Borealis 
orthe Northern Crown. 
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AN ADDRESS, &c. 


Or in that Lyre.* which Orpheus, strung, 
When to the infernal powers he sung. 


Whatever be thy place or name, 
Our inference is still the same, 
That all thy uses to our earth, 
Seem unequal to thy birth. 


Say, then, glitt’ring beauteous light, 

On which I gaze with aching sight, 
What other world’s bright radiance, say, 
Own thy vivifying sway? 


Thou answerest not ; then let me learn 

Creation’s objects to discern, 

By the universal plan 

Of Nature’s laws sublime, and seek those laws to scan. 
W. 


* It is said that this isthe Lyre which Apolloand Mercury gave to Orpheus, 
and with which he descended into the infernal regions in search of his wife Eu- 
tidice. Orpheus after his death received divine honours, the Muses gave his 


remains an honourable burial, and his Lyre became one of the constellations. 





Te reader will find in the following lively article, a vein of 
satirical humour of more than usual pungency. It is the pro- 
duction of a clerical friend of the editor ; and was written for 
the same literary society for which the ‘* Portrait of Matrimo- 
ny,” published in the second number of this Magazine, was 
written. Like that article, it was sent, by the society, to a pro- 
yvincial Journal of very limited circulation, from the pages of 
which, on account of our knowledge of the author, and of the 
origin of the article, but chiefly from a conviction that it will 
afford some wseful amusement to our readers, we have been in- 
duced to transfer it to our work. Ep. 





AN ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC 


In the name and behalf of the Society of Motivemongers. 
Appresses are become fashionable, and experience shows 


ibe 


they are useful. They have made the world acquainted with 






340 AN ADDRESS FROM THE 


thousands, who otherwise would have passed through life in un- 
distinguished obscurity, and sunk quietly into oblivion, without 
a memento of their existence. O! the astonishing power of ad- 
dresses!—'They can hold up for present admiration, in defiance 
of vices—and hand down to posterity. in spite of insignificance. 

It cannot. however. for a moment be imagined, that this ad- 
dress is presented with any such servile view.—The public 
contain within themselves all the vital-principles of real great 
ness. and therefore can receive no additional notoriety. To 
encrease their importance by any address, would be impossible ; 
to attempt it, would be vain and presumptuous. But lest any 
one should be inclined to put such an invidious construction on 
my conduct in this affair. I shall here subjoin for his satifaction 
a fulland true account of every why and wherefore by which t 
am actuated. 

Be it known ther, that to lay open to the consideration of 
the public the nature and design of Motivemongery ; to enu- 
merate, for their information, the qualifications required in its 
professors ; to point out some of the advantages to be derived 
trom the institution ; to detect some pretenders, who impose on 
the ignorant, and by assuming our name bring disgrace on our 
society ; and to propose some plans for the farther improvement 
of Motivemongery,—these are, may it please your worship, 
the sole reasons for presenting this address. | 

Motivemongery is in the conduct of life, what well founded 
theory is in philosophy: by the one we discover the ‘secret springs 
of action: by the other we account for the phenomena of na- 
ture. Whilst we live in the world, we must judge of the ac- 
tions of mankind, and pronounce them good or bad according 
to their natural tendency, ‘or influence on socicty. But if we 
judge candidly, our decisions will be influenced chiefly by a con- 
sideration of the motives from whence those actions arise. Hence 
we see the utility and necessity of Motivemongery; which teaches 
us to discover and estimate motives aright. Would mankind only 
be what they appear, this art would not then be necessary ; but, 
as fong as they continue to make their appearance in masquerade, 
the design of the Motivemonger is, to strip them of their exter- 
nal deception, and discover what they are in their native dress. 

For this purpose very few indeed are truly qualified. Not 
every one who with ill-natured spleen criticises the conduct of 
mankind, and delights to expose their failings; nor every one 
who elevated on the pinnacle of his own vanity, looks down 
upon the little world below him with a supercilious contempt, 
and thinks them beneath his notice ;—No, the real Motivemon- 
ger is a being of quite another nature. He requires, first, an 
original power of discernment; anc in this respect, like a poet, 
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he must be borin, not bred. This quickness of discernment is an 
essential qualification ; it stands directly opposed to that impen- 


Fetrable thickness of scull, which learning attempts to overcome 


with no more success, than ‘sparrow shot fired against a bas- 
tion.” But, however penetrative the mind may originally be, it 
is no more than the foundation on which the superstructure of 
Motivemengery is to be built ; and he who would practice it with 
success, must, in the second place, be a CAREFUL OBSERVER of 
mankind. Without observation there canbe no true experience, 
and without experience no just conclusion. ‘The Motivemonger 


knows, that *+the proper study of mankind is man ;” he there- 


fore, minutely observes his conduct inthe various modifications 
of prosperity and adversity ; under the various influences of re- 
ligion, superstition, or infidelity ; and in the different relations of 
magistrate, citizen, parent, child, or friend; with many others, 
obvious to every thinking mind. Upon these observations, he 
founds his experience ; and from this experience, forms his opin- 
ions of the motives by which mankind are actuated in all the 
changeful circumstances of human life. ‘To these he adds ma- 
ture deliberation. Most men act and think merely from first 
impressions ; but the Motivemonger pursues a very different line 
of conduct. He compares circumstances, possibilities, and proba- 
bilities ; examines every evidence before he gives in his verdict, 
and wherever justice will permit, leans tothe side of mercy. ‘The 
other qualifications necessary to the character of the Motivemon- 
ger are good nature, philanthropy, and benevolence. Good nature 
enables him to bear with seeming faults, until he sufficiently ex- 
amine whether they be as bad as they at first sight appear; phi- 
lanthropy rouses him from slothful inactivity, and excites him 
to exercise his powers in the service of his fellow men ; benevo- 
lence guides every motion of his soul, and whilst he exercises 
his abilities for the welfare of afew, he breathes forth a wish of 
love for the happinessof all. ‘The last requisite is, impartiality. 
Without this, all others, however specious in appearance, are but 
like a gilt frame, compared to the solid metal. Impartiality is 
the spring which must direct the machine, otherwise its metions 
will be irregular, and its indications false. Impartiality levels 
the distinctions of party, cancels the accounts of interest, silen- 
ces the sophistical pleadings of attachment and self-love, patient- 
ly listens to the arguments of unbiassed reason, and decides with 
indifference for friend or enemy. With these qualifications a 
manmay be a Motivemonger. 

Endowed with such qualities as have now been enumerated, 
the Motivemonger will direct every inquiry towards the at- 
tainment of the knowledge of human nature, in as far as it 
may bea meaus of advancing happiness. He will strip the mas- 
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qued hypocrite of his specious robes, and pluck the borrow. 
ed plumes from the wings of vanity, that by discovering the 
folly of mere external show, he may teach the necessity of in- 
ternal sincerity. He will rescue the innocent from the snares of 
the designing ; and guard the unprotected from the insults of 
the unfeeling. 

The advantages of this art are common to all classes of so- 
ciety, and extend their influence to all possible circumstances. 

In particular it contains a collection of all the most accurate 
rules by which all young ladies and gentleman can be ena- 
bled to judge, with the most surprising precision, of the real 
intentions of all matrimonial pretenders. ‘These rules are also 
of the utmost importance to all buxom widows, who by their 
means, will be enabled to discover, whether their lovers sigh for 
themselves or their jointures. In friendship of all kinds, these 
rules will be found of the greatest utility. The visitor, at first 
salutation, will perceive whether he is invited to laugh, or be 
laughed at: the visited will discern, whether his friends come to 
pay ’ their respects to him, or to admire the delicious flavour of 
his roast beef and old port; and old bachelors, and old maids, will 
learn whether their inquiring friends come to see how well or 
how ill Providence is pleased to make them. 

Instances innumerable might be produced, displaying the ad- 
vantages to be derived from Motiv emongery ; one however, may 
suffice. It w as related to me the other day by my old friend 
Mrs. Prudence Circumspect. 

It had been observed for some time, that Bob Buckskin, the 
squire, began to walk as erect as a bulrush, with his coat close 
buttoned, to make him look smart t and killing ; and it was gen- 
erally surmised that Bob had at last began to think of marriage. 
Mrs. Circumspect, however, observing that he always w alked 
particularly light and airy when passing the shop of her neigh- 
bour, Mrs. Taffety the milliner, immediately divined his motives; 
and by seasonable advice. saved Miss Dolly Dimity, the appren- 
tice, whom the squire had already determined to carry off the 
first opportunity. 

Let no one now attempt to insinuate, that what I have been 
saying is mere puff; for the whole society are ready at any time 
to support the truth ofall Thave advanced. For my own part 
I have long been a Motivemonger, and with modesty I say it, 
have arrived to some little distinction in the craft. No doubt it 
has been owing more to the partiality of my friends, than to my 
own merit, but I have lately been chosen General of the order. 
If then, any one should be inclined to dispute my declarations, 
let him remember, I write by virtue of my oftice, and demean 
himself accordingly. 
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One thing to which I desire particularly to call the attention of 
the public is, the consideration of certain imposters. who have 
Jately invaded our rights ; and by assuming our name, and act- 


OW: 
the 


or ; y * e 
s of ing in our craft, have brought upon us the suspicion of some, 
. ofpand the displeasure of others. I shall therefore proceed to point 


out to the public, for their instruction, and our own vindication, 
so. #the marks by which these impostors may at all times be discov- 
1g, fered. 
ate. First—When any one’s opinions disagree with theirs, or his 
na- pactions oppose their particular interest, they bestow on him very 
ca] pliberally the epithets of rascal, knave, designing hypocrite, and 
Iso ignorant fool. ‘This very frequently occurs in the dull deadly 
cip Pharangues of Mr. Bigotry Stupid, and the pert irrational bab- 
for & blings of Mr. Infidel Crazy. They. of this description, will tell 
ese | YOu. the Doctor intends to poison you by degrees, and trepan you 
rst Pout of your life and your money together; that law and honesty 
be § are totally incompatible, and, therefore, the lawyer, whilst he 
to | pretends to protect, only plots to pillage ; that the priest, worse 
of | than all, is not content with ruining you in one quarter, but is 
{]) | determined to gull you of both money and soul together. OF it 
or | grieves me, that such men as these should ever be considered 

| Motivemongers! Because there are some bad characters in every 
d. —| profession, must we uncharitably conclude, that there can be 
virtue in none! 
oa These imposters are generally known in the world by the title 

of “The Grumblers.’? Their whole employment consists in 
he | venting their complaints against mankind ; and in endeavouring 
se | to demonstrate their favourite proposition; ‘that all things 
are wrong, merely for want of their sage direction.” ‘These 
self-opinionated Solomons imagine, that the quintessence of all 
d wisdom is concentrated within the circumference of their own 
sculls ; and therefore judge all other men’s actions to be the off- 


; spring of ignorance, inexperience and folly. ‘To this supera- 
my bundant wisdom, they add the most exquisite sensibility ; and 
" the grief of their gentle spirits is so great, when they contem- 
plate the improprieties of mankind, that they are unhappy them- 
1 selves, and render all who are near them miserable. It has 
been, sometimes, shrewdly conjectured, that neither their wisdom 
t nor sensibility are so great as they pretend; but. that like the 
screech-owl, they take a pleasure in their own nightly hootings, 
“ and grumble at the rest of mankind, because they are happier 
eo than themselves. 
, I have consulted the society on an adequate punishment for 
F these offenders, and it was unanimously agreed, that the whole 
: generation should be commanded to form themselves into an as- 


sociation separate from the rest of the world; where they may 
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comfort each other in quiet, with the beauties of wry faces, and 
the harmony of groans ; since to others they, at present, afford 
neither instruction nor entertainment. 

Second.—I must caution the public against another class of im- 
posters, who are distinguished in the world by the name of “ The 
Slander Club.” ‘These continually endeavour to pass for genu- 
ine Motivemongers ; and by assuming an external appearance of 
regularity and wisdom, have frequently deccived the unwary. 
They preserve amongst them a subordination of ranks and em- 
ployments. A member of the good and ancient family of Tattle- 
hall claims the hereditary honour of the presidency. The pre- 
sident regulates their employments, according to their diligence 
and abilities ; and is sure to reward them in proportion to indi- 
vidual success. Those who are possessed of tenacious memories, 
and fertile imaginations, are denominated, ‘* The Historians.” 
Their practice is this:—As soon as any one who is absent hap- 
pens to be approved of, or commended in company, they pro- 
ceed to tell some story concerning him, or his great-great-grand- 
father; merely for the entertainment or information of the com- 
pany as they will positively assure you: but really with the in- 
tention of counteracting any favourable impressions which his 
conduct or abilities may happen to produce. One thing by which 
these Historians are distinguished, is their excess of modesty. 
They never assert any thing to be absolutely true—they give it to 
you just as it came to them ; and Jeave you at liberty to judge as 
you please. Their good nature indeed often carries them so far as to 
tell stories, which they assure you they themselves do not believe; 
and they only mention them as instances of the censorousness of 
the world. When two of these Historians meet in one company, 
they are known by the name of **Hinters.’? Whenever an action is 
related or a character introduced, they immediately begin: to cast 
fooks of penetration at each other ; and if sufficiently near, are 
sure to begin a whisper for the instruction of the curious. ‘This 
done—** Yeu know, and I know—and we mind the time, when 
some people—Ay, Ay ;—but some people—you know and ] know 
tov.”” Such half sentences as these serve to fill up the usual di- 
alogue of the Hinters ; and whilst they in reality say nothing. ei- 
ther good or bad, their dark insinuations blast the character. These 
gentry are all invalids ; being grieviously afflicted with a dis- 
case which they are very desirous to conceal from the knowledge of 
the world. It was long before I could discover even its name ; but 
Mrs. Circumspect, to whom I usually apply on these occasions, 
tells me it is called the ** Hearsay.”’ That it seizes the patient, at 
first with a most incorrigible propensity to listening, then impels 
him. irresistibly, to communicate what he has heard. But, asit 
sometimes happens, that his communications are not well re- 
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ceived, or are followed with consequences of a rather unplea- 
sant nature ; the Historian, in this case, gets afraid to speak 
out. His propensity to speaking, however, is still so violent, 
that le cannot restrain himself; therefore, to gratify his favour- 
ite propensity to defamation, and preserve himself at the same 
time from any future danger, he conceals himself under the am- 
biguity of half muttered sentences, whilst he stabs as an assasin, 
and destroys by every blow. 

These are succeeded by the ‘* Wonderers ;”? a people in con- 


tinual amazement at the various occurences of this life. When 


fair weather—they wonder if we shallever have any more rain 5 
when rainy—they wonder ifit will ever be fair; they wonder 


| whato’clock itis ; they wonder when the moon will change. 


Hut iW their wondering ceased here, we need not regard if even 
if it were to rise to the sublimity of astonishment. It is when 
they attempt becoming Motivemongers, that cognizance of 
them becomes necessary. 

The most notable of this description with whom [ am acquain- 


ted are the good family of the Gapeseeds. Going a few days ago 


to pay a visit of ceremony, the moment I entered the parlour, my 
ears were assailed by a legion of wonders. After the usual salu- 
tations, into which they contrived to introduce at least half a do- 
zen. * My dear,” says Mrs. Gapeseed, turning to herhusband “1 
wonder what our neighbour Fashion can intend with his family! I 
really wonder at his style of living! I wonder, in particular, if 
he expects Mr. Paywellto marry his daughter Letty 1” ‘* E-wonder 
if he can give her five thousand pounds fortune!’ says the hus- 
band—** I wonder where he could get it!” replies the wite—**I 
wonder at that too!” rejoins the husband. I thought this volley of 
wonders was fully spent, till Mrs. Gapeseed began it anew.—** I 
wonder, my dear, (my dear is a favourite word of hers), f wonder 
how people can find time to raise so many stories as one hears! For 
my own part, Uscarcely believe any of them to be true! but, to be 
sure, one can’t shut their ears, as the saying is. But I really 
wonder what Mr. Generous could mean by calling at old Widow 
Cottages!—I wonder if he has ever seen her daughter Cherry !— 
1 wonder if it can be true what our maid Molly tells me was his rea- 
son for calling there! People of his station seldom visit for no- 
thing, says Molly. Now, says I Molly, £wonder what put that 
in vour head! as the saying is.” 

Silence seize thine unceasing tongue, thought I, as I got up te 
make my escape from this marvellous exhibition of wonders. f§ 
could not but make some inquiries respecting the two great causes 
of these good people’s astonishment. Mr. Fashion I found was 
vicher than they were—and his daughter Letty ten times. hand- 
somer than their daughter Polly. Mr. Gencrous I understood 
Vou. No. vi. 69 
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was a2 man oi unbounded benevolence: and his visit to widow Coi- 
tage the purest dictate of charity ; yet here these wonderers, un- 
der the specious pretence of inquiry, would vilify the good deeds J 
of the humane, and ruin the unblemished character of the inno- 
cent and unpretected. 

Third/y.---ti would be an unpardonable oversight, were I to 
pass by ip silence, that very important part of the literati; the 
would-be-Philosophers. "Chey pretend to be a species of super- 
natural beings. soaring al: ft on the wings of contemplation, 
despising this little world, and all its vanities. When at any 
time, they deign to mix with the rest of maaan’, they consider 
them as so many creatures of an Inferior order. They are al- 
Ways wrapt up in the most profound cogitations ; and may easily 
be distinguished by sitting i: n company, “slike their orandfathers 
cut in alabaster.” A word is seldom permitted to esc ape their 
lips. ‘The oracle of their wisdom is kept closely muzzled; and, 
when at any time they deign to pop their awful sentence, it is 
accomplished by a signific ant cast of the eye ; anemphatic nod 
of the head: ora graceful shrag of the shoulders. Hence they 
are usually known ‘by the name ‘of ‘ Signers.’” Wherever they 

come, they come determined to we displeased displeased they 
sit; and displeased fae go awa Wishing to be considered 
beings of superlative wisdom, they. entertain the most inveter- 
ate contempt for all who will not bow, and acknowledge their 
claims. In youth, they discover nothing but levity ; in man- 
hood, tgnorance ; and in age, folly. 

I suppose, it is unnecessary to inform the public, that our so- 
ciety disclaims all connection with these Wischeads. Enemies 
to pert and tormenting logjuacity, we equally despise the absent 
stare, and the sullen disrespectful taciturnity. 

Fou rihily. —There is a generation of Lynx-eyed Phy siogno- 
mists, Who judge a man. at first sight, without the useless assis- 
tance of time and reflection ; and discriminate between his good 
and bad qualities. by calculating the dimensions of his nose. 
‘These also, the Soc iety of Motivemongers disown and prohibit. 
Itis not. however, to be understood “we this, that we absolutely 
condemn the practice of Physiognomy. Far from it. As many 
as are possessed of the proper qualifications of a Motiv emonger, 
as already enumerated, ar e completely at liberty to exercise it as 
they please. It is only against a set of ill-natured pretenders, 
that this pronibition is intended to operate. In particular, 
if after this date, old Beau Barescull shall dare to give 
his opinion of a gentleman’s manners, or appearance 3. or 
Miss Biddy Bundle, to utter her disapprobation of any lady’s 


beauty under thirty-six; our society have decreed that they shall 
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be punished in some one of the two following ways: They shall 


be joined together i in marriage within this current year; that 
so they may administer to cach others penitential exercises : and 


: employ themselves in discussing their own family comforts ; 


leaving their peighbours to enjoy the same important privilege. 
Or they shall he cont 


mned ta view themselves in a looking: 


rt 
| glass, six hours “ont of every ta date fear: that from the en- 


chanting contemplation of their own personal charms. they may 
learn to be lenient to the defects of others. Gut of compassion 
ior their numerous infirmities, we permit them to choose for 
themselves. 

Let it be also understood’ that we totally disown Master Tippy 


Tassel, who arrived in this neighbourhood last summer from 


Boston ; and whe pretends to judge of our conduct and abilities 
by the collars of our coats, the frizzle of our hair ; and the black- 
ing of our boots. Now provided this said Master Tippy ‘Tas- 
sel do not henceforth cease from his impertinences, it is ordered, 
that the first who meets him shall lay violent hands upon him 
proven he will not quietly submit) cut the tassels off his boots 
and the toupee from his fore-head, for the doing of which, this 
shall be his sufficient warrant. 

We can now, commit ourselves to the judgment of a discern- 
ing public, well convinced, that we, who are “ good men, and 
true,’ will not be held responsible for any impreprieties com- 
mitted by such notoricus offenders, as these just now enumera- 


ted. 

It is likewise hoped, that the members of our society will, 
in future, stand more upon the alert ; detect. and punish all suci 
insolent pretenders, without fear or favour either of rank, or 
profession. Whether they whine in religion or bravado in poll- 
tics ; whether they stalk in the study, or flutter in the drawing 
room, let them without hesitation, be pointed out as impostor. 
No longer let them be suffered to expose the character of the 
inexperienced to the insulting sneer of ridicule 3 nor betray it 
unprotected, into the cruel hands of Malice. No longer let them 
assume an appearance, when they have no pretensions to the 
reality. Compel them ‘io be what they seem; or seem what 
they are. 

Now, as there is nothing which I have more at heart, than the 
credit and success of all real Motiv emongers, [ beg leave to sub- 
join the following plan, which if properly carried into effect will 
serve to diffuse the know ledge of our principles and practice ; 
and render still more effectual our benevolent endeavours, to 
promote the welfare of mankind. My plan is simply this: To 
establish an Academy of Motivemongery, for the education of 
those who may he desirous of accuiring a radical knowledge of 
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the art. This Academy shall consist of two departments; the 
one under my own immediate inspection, is intended for the edu- 
cation of the gentlemen. The other to be conducted by my 
good friend Mrs. Circumspect, shall be devoted to the instruc- 
tion of the ladies. 

Mrs. Circumspect has a peculiar tenderness for the youthful 
part of the female world. She expresses a modest, but confident 
hope, that, by attending to her instructions. they will be pre- 
served from many of those snares into which inexperience is apt 
to betray them. Guided by her sage direction, the heart that in un- 
suspecting innocence. beats with credulous delight, to the treach- 
erous voice of designing flattery. shall be timely rescued from 
the base betrayer, and preserved from the pang of agonizing 
disappointment. 

Guarded by her unremitting care, the blooming blossom of six- 
teen shall safely blow in all her kindling charms. Her unerring 
rules will at once discover whether the gay gallant who flutters 
round, be like the gaudy butterfly. which lights on the flower, 
admires its fair texture for a moment, then inconstant, fleets away 
to another : or the designing bee, which lights with fond caresses 
on its leaves, but bears away its sweets, and then forgets its 
kindness ; or, as the gentle Florist, who. viewing its mild blush- 
ing modesty, transplants it to some genial shelicrved spot. there 
guards it from each cold and withering blast, cherishes its beau- 
ties in their bloom, and sees new graces flourish as the former fade. 
€t will be the constant endeavour of Mrs, Circumspect to propose 
to the youthful female mind, such subjects of inquiry as will ex- 
cite in them a laudable desire for information, and give energy 
and activity to those powers of soul, which oftenlanguish amidst 
trifles, or perish for want of employment. 

In the other department, particular attention will be paid to 
the instruction of young gentlemen. They shall be furnished 
with rules explanatory of the true meaning of glances, winks, 
and smiles. For often when all these are lavished in seeming 
kindness, within the heart, sly fraud and cold disdain Jurk un- 
perceived, and watch to make them wretched. 

This part shall not be neglected, for I have observed the evil, 
and am determined to counteract it with all my abilities and in- 
fluence. One instance may here be subjoined. It may be a use- 
ful warning in similar circumstances. 

The case to which I allude is that of an acquaintance of mine, 
who possesses incommon with the rest of young men, the vanity 
of wishing to become agrecable ; unfortunately for him he soon 
learned to become ridiculous. This young gentleman is possess- 
edof a mostuntunable pipe. A more unharmonious voice never 
grated on the earof mertal. Judge then of my surprise when 
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Jj discovered him one evening vociferating in the most hideous 
ones imaginable, to the inexpressible entertainment of a very 
onsiderable party. IT observed some strangers present, who 


vere particularly tickled by my friends performance ; and un- 
dev some feigned excuse, laughed at him most immoderately. 
‘This exhibition did not end with one song, but through the entire 
Mength of a small volume he bellowed with the most confidential 


composure. {[ could not for some time comprehend what might 


be the cause of this musical mania: but I soon found out he had 
been ogling Miss Kitty, and she had persuaded him he could war- 
ble like an Incledon. 


His performances, however, did not cease here; he soon gave 


another display of his folly, and another triumph to the amusing 
artifices of this ingenious young lady. 


He is none of the most active mortals ; and of all things most 
indifferently calculated for leaping. Walking, however in com- 
pany with Miss Kitty and some others, along the banks of a 


smuddy river, it entered her brain, if possible, to get him a dip. 
‘She acordingly endeavoured to persuade some of the gentlemen 


toleap over, adding, that she was certain Mr. Clumsy could do 


ew 


itin an instant. To be sure he did it ; and with a witness too, for 
in he plunged to his middle in mud, and was with difficulty ex- 


‘tracted, with the loss of one of his shoes. After this. he marched 
‘homeward, deploring his misfortune: his lower extremities or- 
namented ‘in all the majesty of mad.” 


It is now some time 
since Lhave seen him; but Lam sure he is not yet cured of his 
follies provided Miss Kitty continues to inspire them. This was, 


indeed, a mere country-prank ; but Limagine we might find a 
lew city-bred follics originating from the same cause. 


[tis not intended that our labours shall cease with the removal 
of one trifling evil, which obstructs the path of a few only. We 
shall endeavour to qualify our pupils for acting their parts, with 


_ propriety and honour, on the varying stage of human life. Our 
great object will be to inculcate this truth: ‘That it ought to be 


in the world as it is on the theatre, where king and beggar re- 
ccive their applause, as king or beggar is acted best.” 

We shall labour to eradicate these prejudices, those hereditary 
antipathies, which different stations and professions, are accus- 
tomed to entertain against each other; to prepare the under- 
standing by rational exercise, for discharging the office of a 
counsellor with abilities and fidelity. Thus we will send forth 
ihe adventurer in the pursuit of truth, determined to search for 
it in every quarter, and receive it from every one who may be 
willing to communicate it. 

We will endeavour to furnish him with a key to the cabinet of 
the heart; he will unlock its mystic springs; and estimate its 
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the art. This Academy shall consist of two departments; the 
one under my own immediate inspection, is intended for the edu- 

cation of the gentlemen. ‘The other to be conducted by my 
good friend Mrs. Circumspect, shall be devoted to the instruc- 
tion of the ladies. 

Mrs. Circumspect has a peculiar tenderness for the youthful 
part of the female world. She expresses a modest, but confident 
hope, that, by attending to her instructions. they will be pre- 
served from many of those snares into which inexperience is apt 
to betray them. Guided by her sage direction, the heart that in un- 
suspecting innocence. beats with credulous delight, to the treach- 
erous voice of designing flattery. shall be timely rescued from 
the base betrayer, and preserved from the pang of agonizing 
disappointment. 

Guarded by her unremitting care, the blooming blossom of six- 
teen shall safely blow in all her kindling charms. Her unerring 
rules will at once discover whether the gay gallant who flutters 
round, be like the gaudy butterfly. which lights on the flower, 
admires its fair texture for a moment, theninconstant, fleets away 
to another : or the designing bee, which lights with fond caresses 
on its leaves, but bears away its swects. and then forgets its 
kindness : or, as the gentle Florist. who, viewing its mild blush- 
ing modesty, transplants it to some genial sheltered spot. there 
Lil ards j it from each cold and withering blast. cherishes its beau- 
ties in their bloom, and sees new graces flourish as the former fade. 
{t will be the constant endeavour of Mrs, Circe umspect to propose 
to the youthful female mind, such subjects of inquiry as will ex- 
cite in them a laudable desire for information, and give energy 
and activity to those powers of soul, which oftenlanguish amidst 
trifles, or perish for want of employment. 

In the other department, particular attention will be paid to 
the instruction of young gentlemen. They shall be furnished 
with rules explanatory of the true meaning of glances, winks, 
and smiles. For often when all these are lavished in seeming 
kindness, within the heart, sly fraud and cold disdain lurk un- 
perceived, and watch to make them wretched. 

This part shall not be neglected, for I have observed the evil, 
and am determined to co unteract it with all my abilities and in- 
fluence. One instance may here be subjoined. It may be a use- 
ful warning in similar circumstances. 

The case to which I allude is that of an acquaintance of mine, 
who possesses incomimon with the rest of young men, the vanity 
of wishing to become agrecable ; unfortunately for him he soon 
learned to become ridiculous. This young gentleman is possess- 
edof a mostuntunable pipe. A more unharmonious voice never 
grated on the earof mertal. Judge then of my surprise when 
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SOUIETY OF MOTIVEMONGERS. 49 
he Bf discovered him one evening vociferating in the most hideous 
lu- Byones imaginable, to the inexpressible entertainment of a very 
ny Feonsiderable party. IT observed some strangers present, who 
ic- Byere particularly tickled by my friends performance ; and un- 
der some feigned excuse, laughed at him most immoderately. 
‘This exhibition did not end with one song, but through the entire 
Jength of a small volume he bellowed with the most confidential 
‘e- Bcomposure. [ could not for some time comprehend what might 
pt Phe the cause of this musical mania: but [ soon found out he had 
n- Bbeen ogling Miss Kitty, and she had persuaded him he could war- 
h- Eble like an Incledon. 

ym. His performances, however, did not cease here; he soon gave 
ng FPanother display of his folly, and another triumph to the amusing 

artifices of this ingenious young lady. 

X- He is none of the most active mortals ; and of all things most 
ig Bindiiferently calculated for leaping. Walking, however in com- 
rs BPpany with Miss Kitty and some others, along the banks of a 
r, Pmuddy river, it entered her brain, if possible, to get him a dip. 
iy [PPShe acordingly endeavoured to persuade some of the gentlemen 
es to leap over, adding, that she was certain Mr. Clumsy could do 


3 


ts Bitin an instant. T'o be sure he did it : and with a witness too, for 


{ 
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nt 


n- Fin he plunged to his middle in mud, and was with difficulty ex- 
re Btracted, with the loss of one of his shoes. After this. he marched 
1- Bhomeward, deploring his misfortune: his lower extremities or- 


». PPnamented ‘in all the majesty of mad.” It is now some time 
;¢ PP since Lhaveseen him; but Iam sure he is not yet cured of his 
. BP follies provided Miss Kitty continues to inspire them. This was, 
y § indeed, a mere country-prank ; but Limagine we might find a 
st & lew city-bred follics originating from the same cause. 

[tis not intended that our labours shall cease with the removal 
o Ff of one trifling evil, which obstructs the path of a few only. We 
d — shall endeavour to qualify our pupils for acting their parts, with 


. |p propriety and honour, on the varying stage of human life. Our 
a creat object will be to inculcate this truth: ‘+ That it ought to be 
. in the world as it is on the theatre, where king and beggar re- 


ceive their applause, as king or beggar is acted best.” 

We shall labour to eradicate these prejudices, those hereditary 
. & antipathies, which different stations and professions, are accus- 
. [— tomed to entertain against each other; to prepare the under- 
| standing by rational exercise, for discharging the office of a 
counsellor with abilities and fidelity. Thus we will send forth 


ihe adventurer in the pursuit of truth, determined to search for 
it in every quarter, and receive it from every one who may be 
, willing to communicate it. 

: We will endeavour to furnish him with a key to the cabinet of 


the heart; he will unlock its mystic springs; and estimate its 
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550 AN ENEMY TO INNOVATION. 
secret contents. He will learn to discover and despise the flat.f 
terer. He will escape the snare of the artful villain. He wil) 
distinguish, he will esteem, he will become an honest man. 
Provided, now, I shall meet suflicient encouragement towards 
the establishment of this our intended Academy ; it is farthe; 
proposed, that as soon as a sufticient number of pupils shall re. 
ceive avegular education at the Academy, and be judged pro. 
perly qualified to practice in the aforesaid art, we shall establis) 
one of them in each street of every city and borough, throughouf 
the various States of this flourishing Union; also, one in eachh 
village of one street, inhabited by twenty families, or upwards: 
and in particular districts of the country, where such may be 


; OH 











deemed necessary. Now this said pupil (being first duly exam. : 
ined, and found qualified) shall be fully a: vathorised to practise 
the sublime my ‘stery of a Motivemonger. At 

This will prevent all imposters from deceiving the ignorant} © 
by their unlearned decisions ; and will render information ach 
cessible to all who may be curious to inquire. For the benefit of BA 
the public, it is intended that every qualified practitioner, shall : 


have affixed over his or her door, in large capitals, a notice tof 
this effect ; ** Candid Reasonwihy, Motivemonger regular, for the 
street, village, or distrist of Queredale.”” In all cases where dis- 
cernment is necessary, these shall be consulted : and their de- 
cision shall invariably be deemed final ; only, with reservation 
of appeal in cases of great difficulty, to 


RIDDLEDtUM SECONDSIGHT, 













Motivemonger General. 
Leconnoitring-Hill, 





A 'THOROCUGH-PACED ENEMY TO INNOVATION. 


A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, while opposing the 
introduction of the Vaccine innoculation, remarked, * that he 
was determined to go to church through the same dirty road, 
where his ancestors trudged before him; that if his ancestors 
had worshipped Belzebub, he w ould have worshipped Belzebub 
also; that he wishes to practice physic, as he always has prac- 
tisedit; and that he is a sworn enemy to all innovation in reli- 
gion, politics, end physic’ Many would go as far in bigotry, 
though but few would have equal candour in avowing it, as this 
redoubtable champion for things and opinions, as they are. 
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ico THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGazine. | Like sable cloud in burning skies, 


Thronged Tailadega silent stood 

iniiendde | Mid grappling bar nds and chilling cries, 
The vanquished and the victor’s blood. 
ALDANA.......4 TALE OF TALLADEGA. | And many a wildly-rolling eye 


RS Wind oP From thence pierced through the bat- 
pS. 0. Fairfield. tle dan, 





lhe clarion voice of whirlwind war, | And many a heart throbb’d madly high 


t he last loud groan of bursting hearts, | As victory Was lost or won. 


‘he death-wing’d fires that blazed afar, | | For weal or woe on Jackson’s sword, 


And Aying groves of venomed darts, And life or death on Jackson’s word, 
Encircled Valladega’s strand, ‘That fearful morn in silence hung, 
Where pealed the shout of dire‘ com-| While every breath and every tongue 
mand, Were hushed, as danced his crimson 
As through the maddening fight of plume 
death, Through battle roar and forest-gloom, 


And o’er the corse-encumbered heath, | Or, louder than the foemen’s cries, 
Rose the shrill war-whoop, blent with] His warlike voice was heard torise ; 





cries, While woodland field and Coosa’ flood 
That told the soul’s last agonies, te-echoed groans, and yell, and cry, 
Echoed by towering moss-wreathed | Till thanc lering over wave and w ood, 

wood, Rolled the wild shouts of victory ! 


Recoiling from the bannered band That morn, or ere the orb of light 
Who thundered on with hghtning}| Glanced o’er the dewy forest far, 
brand, Aldana sought a beetling height, 
And met the arrowy shower that fell | Just on the verge of ruthless war: 
‘yn helmless heads,with scathing stroke, | And there in anguish and in pride, 
While trumpet shout, and savage yell, | She sat, while Roldan’s battle cry, 
Vhrough volumed wreaths of "sulph ur | In the fierce fray, and o’er the tide 
broke. Of fight was heard along the sky. 
She marked him; for the eye of love 
The sun, that rose on Coosa’s stream, | Is ever fixed, as strong above 
Ne’er looked from Heaven on feller | The living billows of the fight, 


That frowned as o’er the fight it stood, ; 
} 


—_— = + 


strife ; He towered in all the warior’s might, 
Ne’er redder glowed his crimson beam] And dashed aside the hostile troop, 
Than that fast flowing tide of life. With battle-axe and victor-whoop, 
: he gory sabre fl: ashed and fell, As it, while hurrying on to meet 





ike Lightning bolt, mid dart and ball; | His mightiest foe, he scorn'd to greet 
po hosts like waves were seen toswell } The band he led with stroke of wrath 
Around the chieftain’s giant fall: To stain and clog his dreadful path. 
While Christain plume and Indian crest, | He met him in the central flood 
As eye met eye, and breast met breast, | Of raging war and streaming blood ; 


Commi ingled i in the deadly fray, For there was Jackson seento stand, 
Darkly beneath the clare of day; like ocean rock in billowy wave, 
And planted foot, and lifted arm The pivot of his dauntless band, 
S\ werv ed not amid the loud alarm, The warrior e’er to dare and saye 
“ nd every hand in either host, The hero spied the noble chief, 
1 that dread moment, seemed to hold} While warring on his wasting way, 
; standard to be kept or lost, And through his heart a pang of grief 





As onthe wares of battle rolled Preluded the approaching fray. 


















For generous sons of war would grant 

Impartial strife, were nought can daunt 

The noble foe, save singie hand 

Wielding alone the sheathiless brand. 

Roldan before the hero stood 

fn panoply of foan\ and blood, 

And one dark frown of wrath was given, 

And one wild war-hoop sent to Heaven, 

Ere tomahawk on parrying sword, 

Descended with the slirill war-word, 

* Roldan the Creek !” ‘Then shattered 

steel, 

Like autumn leaves, was seen to wheel 

Around the spot, for many a brand 

WwW as thrust by many a sinew) hand, 
Till, though the hero cried, sf rbear,” 
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Nothing but Roldan’s corse was there, 
The smile that lightened Roldan’s eye 
Was brighter than the gloving sky, 





For thrice ten swords lay sha:tered 
near 

Tobe proud Roldan’s trophied bier; 

And o’er the chief Aldana bent, 

As Jackson on his warriors sent, 

While for a moment’s space he stood, 

And dropped a tear in Roldan’s blood, 

Then, dashing through the ranks of 
death, 

Crimsoned anew his laurel wreath. 

Aldana wiped the blood away 

From Roldan’s brow, and lips, and eye; 

Then, sinking down to Weep and pray, 

She kissed her love, and prayed to die. 


The shout of battle waned afar, 

And slowly rose the smoke on high, 
Sunk the red su n, and evening’s se 
Burned brightly in the western sk 

Low murmuring Coosa purled dae 
The still and lonely battle field, 

And every groan of ill and wrong 
The stiifening corse had ceased toyield 
‘The morning broke on victory’s plain, 
Alike on hving and on slain; 

And zephyrs fanned the coldcold brow 
That yester had been feit to glow 
With pulses deep as those that beat, 
In soldier’s breast, with flushing heat 


Alone the field as Jackson strayed, 
He saw awarrior and a maid 
Reposing in that morniess sleep, 
From which no eyes can wake to weep. 
The victor knelt by Roldan’ ’s side, 
And, if heroic nature’s tide 

Oerflowed the martial moo of strife, 
And Jackson wept for Roldan’s life, 
He would by Alva be forgiven, 














When ’tis my dearest happiness, 
My refuge from despair, 
Thine image death nor time hath riven 
rom me, and when I dream of Hea. 
ven, 
It is that thow art there! 


There’s not a sentiment I hear, 
Nor object that I see, 

Nor feeling sad, emotion dear, 
But tells my heart of thee. 

No time, no place, but there thou arts 

Nor would a Lethean draught impart 
Forgetfulness to me; 

With the first beam of rosy light, 

Or ’mid the deepest shades of night 
rhe same reality! 


The silence of night's lonely hour, 

Suits best the lonely heart 

Tis then the spirit hath a power 
Yo chain, or bid depart 

The visions raised by fa ncy’s spell; 

And I have loved the eveni ng well, 
When freed and far apart 

From day-hght’s cares, from worldling’s 

noise, 





Tor heart-wrung tears are sent from | 
heaven. 


I blest the calm unsating joys, 
Ofhome.—But there thou wert! 



















































Aldana’s sabie tresses spread | ” 
A pall o’er Roldan’s wounded head ; y 
Her lips to his in death were prest, IB * 1 
And her heart throbbed on his colj 1 
breast, — 
While hfe on fluttering wing was stil & an 
|; Counting its hours of love and Hl; 
And twining round the worshipped tI 
dead, . 
Affection’s e’er unbreaking thread, - 
That heart to heart in union blends, 
When to the dust the body tends, ‘ 
And links with love’s eternal chain, ve 
When hearts dissolve to earth again, A 
Aldana’s hand on Roldan’s cheek 
Was cold, though still her eye unclosed 0 
The victor turned—he could not speak; vd 
He wept—and there the Creeks re. 
posed, 4 
—_—— r 
FOR THE AMENICAN MONTHLY MAGAZING, 
t 
STANZAS, . 
To a Deceased Hushand. 0 
O}:! many a dreary day hath fled, 
And many a weck of care, 
“ince thou wert numbered with the 4 
dead! 
And yet shall I forbear i 
To think of thee 2 to love thee less ? l 
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| No sun to guide, to warm, to cheer, 


With an unbroken ray ; 


Now lost, in darkness, doubt and fear, 


l grope my rugged way ; 


Though Spring put forth her fairest 


flowers, 
And Summer bask in sunny hours, 
And Autumn—wealth display, 
[heed them not—for my fate, 
So withered, cold, and desolate, 
Suits Winter’s dreary day, 


Yet do I shrink to hear the blast 
Howling so piteously, 

And weep, and wish—but that is past, 
I may not wish for thee. 

One consolation still is mine, 

The woes I feel, they are not thine; 
And [can better be 

Alone unhappy, than to know 

Those that | dearest loved were so, 
Yet feel no power to free. 


A hope remains, their father’s fame 
My children may revive ; 

Oh, might but with his cherished name, 
His talents, virtues live! 

Chey are so like in form and face;— 

The dear one most, for whose embrace 
No father did survive: 

He hath that father’s smile, his eyes 

{ would not have it otherwise, 
For ought that wealth could give. 


ihe world —I will not seek its love, 
Tis fickle as the wind; 
And those who most its pleasures 
prove, 
Are most debased in mind ; 
Twill fawn and flutter round the high, 
And smile upon prosperity. 
Let not its favours blind— 
should the cold cloud of sorrow rise, 
rhey’ll vanish like the summer skies, 
And leave no warmth behind. 


rhe sorrow that in silence grieves 
But few have souls to feel ; 
~he tender pity that relieves 
Or would that sorrow heal 
The multitude have not.—Then flee, 
{hou bitter, barren world, from me— 
To God alone I kneel, 
bd him lL breathe my sufferings forth— 
His promises are pledged—nor earth 
Such mercies could reveal. 
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In Heaven—what joy to think of Hea- 
ven 
When trouble presses sore ! 
Where selfishness, the world’s worst 
leaven, 
Can work and wound no more; 
Where toil may rest, and care will 
cease, 
And life be love, and pleasure peace, 
And duty to adore, 
And where | knew thou art—Oh, when 
i meet thee there, and not till then, 
I ll cease thee to deplore !— 


Cornelia. 


——s 


AN INVOCATION TO MEMORY 


BY DR, MSHENRY. 
Spirit of other times! arise, 


eyes; 

When young amidst the sportive band, 

| led the pleasures o’er the land; 

When o’er the sweetly smiling green, 

[ felt full many a joyful scene, 

And mingling with the sprightly train, 

in many a gambol scour’d the plain. 

Then all my thoughtless soul was free 

From crosses, cares, from lov andthee; 

Save when I boldly shun’d the school, 

And scorning each distracting r rule, 

The dreaded master’s voice behind 

I thought [heard in every wind. 

And oh! the dearer days renew, 

When Anna blest my ravished view 

With charms divine, that first could 
move, 

And fire my youthful soul to love. 

And show the hawthorn in the mead, 

To whose well known concealing shade, 

In ew’nings cool we oft would stray, 

And talk and love the night away. 

And bring the rosy scented vale 

That witness’d many a tender tale; 

Nor hide the grassy margin’d stream, 

Where idle fancy lev’d to dream ; 

Where we our raptur’d souls confest, 

Where she was kind and I was blest; 

Such scenes as these to me restore, 

i Sweet Spirit! and I ask no more. 





And give those hours to bless mine > 
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A VOICE FROM LEATHER-STOCKING. 


From forests where panthers and leopards are prowling, 
From mountain’s whose summits are touched by the skies, 
From woods where the tempest is endlessly howling, 
From rivers whose vapours in rainbows arise ; 


’Tis the voice of a stranger to man and his troubles, 
‘That greets you afar o’er the isles of the West, 

Where calmly and coolly the silver lake bubbles, 
Whose banks by the white-men have never been prest. 


Tho’ long since the day that I left you behind me, 
The nearest to mountains that curtain the Sun, 

The ties then were few, now they’re fewer that bind me, 
To linger so long as I weakly have done. 


{ come from a wilderness, dark as the ocean, 
To visit the woods where I hunted when young, 
Where long undisturbed was the Indian’s devotion, 
And oft where the lark and partridge have sung. 


But ah! when the winter of age has bereft me, 
Of vigour and energy anciently mine, 

tlow few are the comforts misfortune has left me, 
How dim are the sun-beams that over me shine. 


My hut has been levelled, my skiff has been plundered, 
The hills have been bared and inured to the plough, 
And the lake o’er whose bosom my long rifle thundered, 

Is free from the squadrons of water fowl now. 


My dogs, that have shared with their master his sorrow, 
Are slumbring at last with the turf on their breast, 

But soon shall I join them, when nature shall borrow, 
‘The clay that detains me from entering their rest. 


To the home of the Temples, the light of my childhood, 
The hill where I rescued Eliza from fire, 


And dearer tho’ darker, the glen in the wild-wood; 
Where the panther I felled in the time of his ire. 


But where is Eliza? She too has departed, 
“ To grace the light dance” in a mansion of love, 
For the tree that so near her had suddenly parted, 
Was a messenger sent but to call her above. 


And Oliver too ?—but the sons of Pacific, 
Shall foam me a welcome as free and as brave, 
And the soul of the hunter, thro’ tempests terrific, 


Shall rise into life from the damps of the graye. CPL 
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THE VOICK OF THE EYE. 
BY S, L, FAIRFIELD. 


When rose-vestured Spring onthe green hills of May, 
Sits smiling through tears o’er the stillness of night; 
And hope in the peach groves of bloom faraway, 

3s dancing with joy o’er the harp of delight ; 

And bright stars are gemming the zone of the sky 

As they hold tond communion in pure courts above, 
Oh! lovers can then hear the voice of the eye, 

While bliss opes the bosom—the Eden of love. 


The vista of poplars that bends to the breeze, 

The dim-sloping dales of green herbage and flowers, 
The soft mellow airs. that are sung through the trees, 
And the moon-light that shadows with magic the bowers; 
All blend with the music that breathes o’er the sky, 

As the rose of the heart folds its leaves in love’s tears, 
And ecstacy lists to the voice of the eye, 

While hope soars above on the star-wings of years. 


Like the dream of a child as it sleeps on the breast, 

Whose throb is so soft o’er the bright stream of love, 

In the Spring-time of beauty each vision.is blest, 

And the heart glows like moon-light o’er a dew-spangled groxe ; 
‘Then young thoughts are pure as the breath of the sky, 

And revealments of pleasure float over the soul, 

While in silence, Heaven hears the soft voice of the eye, 

O’er love-thrilling hearts its deep eloquence roll, 


When the coid winds of winter, that groan in the wood, 
Are companion’d by feelings more deadly and chill, 

And the hours that have fled like the wave of the flood, 
Beneath icy sorrows roll wildly but still, 

And the heart’s tear-quench’d fires in the bosom’s grave lie, 
In the darkness of ruin—-the midnight of wo;— 

Ah! then listen not to the voice of the eye, 

Despair is its theme, and each tone isa throe! 


When the sun-beams that burn on the love-angel’s wing, 
Are mirrored by dews o’er the flowers of young love; 
And affection itssweets round the cold world can fling 
As it dances through air, like a rain-bow wing’d dove ; 
When Aurora her lyre, in the soft-tinted sky, 

Touches fondly while wreathing her sun-tinctured hair, 
Oh! thenlisten love! to the voice of the eye, 

For all but sad truth tells of happiness there. 
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THEATRICAL ADDRESSES. ne 
fol] 

Hap the Prize Address spoken at the late opening of thef 
Chatham Garden Theatre, New York, been any thing like tol- 
erable poetry, we should have given it a place in our work. But 
its omission will be no loss to our readers. It is indeed, if we can 
form any judgment on the subject, one of the most insipid produc- 
tions in rhyme, that we have seen produced even in these days 
of poetical insipidity. On reading it, we really felt grieved for 
the poetical reputation of the American fair. What, (thought 
we) will the critical sneerers beyond the Atlantic say, when they 
see the choice morceau selected by a committee of men supposed 
to possess good taste in such matters, as the best of fifty-one 
pieces submitted to their judgment from the pens, it is reasonable 
to presume, of the best female talents in the country, which were 
aroused to exertion by the allurement of no contemptible reward? 
For the credit of our countrywomen, however, we rejoice to 
find that the fault is evidently with the committee. Their 
powers of discrimination must indeed have been wonderfully 
stupified when they preferred the clumsy common place produc- 
tion to which they awarded the prize, to either of the two fok 
lowing. neither of which commence with the hacknied allusion 
to the Monkish ages, on which the theatrical audiences of this 
country have heard the changes rung, until they are becoming 
sick of them, in almost every prize address that has been offered 
to them for the last seven years. 

The first of the following addresses is beautifully poctic, and 
would have done honour to the taste of the committee, had they 
assigned to it the prize. The second is, perhaps, even a more 
remarkable production from the circumstance of its author being, 
as we are informed, only fourteen years of age. With this, it is 
true, the committee had no concern; but independent of any 
such consideration, we conceive that it displays an originality 
of conception, and a facility of poetic expression not to be found 
in the prize piece. 
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It is, perhaps, some alleviation of the blunder committed by 
‘the committee, that they adjudged the piece which immediately 
follows to be the next in merit to that which gained the prize. 





AN ADDRESS, 


FOR TIE OPENING OF THE CHATHAM GARDEN THEATRE, 


NEW-YORK. 


Triumphant power!—whose potent witchery, 

From its clay temple, bids the Soul be free ; 

Whose wand’ring Minstrels, range with noiseless tread 
Through sunless caves, and regions of the dead; 

Or, from the World, borne in thy winged car, 

*Rapt in soft visions, rove from star, to star,— 
ImacinaTion! be thou Priestess here !— 

Old Care, away! Hence! every sordid Fear.— 

Call from bright climes, Enchantment’s glittvring throng, 
To grace the palace of the sons of Song! 


Taste rear’d the Stage; and hither Mem’ry brings 
Those gilded scenes, of Youth’s imaginings, 

When Life is young, and glorious scenes arise, 

Of flower-strew’d path’s, and Summer evening skies; 
When Love, and Hope, awake the bosom’s giow, 
And Time’s swift waters, sparkle as they flow. 


The bloody scenes that crimson Hist’ry’s page, 
The hand of Genius fashions for the Stage ; 

That the stern lessons which the dead impart, 
May quell the passions, and amend the heart.— 
Loud rings the bugle; and in mortal strife, 

Some strive for conquest, and some strike for life ; 
A brother’s dagger, meets a brother’s side ,— 
One plunge --and spouting poursthe purple tide, 
He reels—dark shadows circle round his head— 
Shrieks shrill in death—and gasps on glory’s bed. 


What bosom thrills not, whenimmortal lyres 
Breathe the sad dirge, » hen liberty expires? 
What eve is tearless, when unholy power 
Tramples in blood, fair Virtue’s opening flower ? 
Or views unmov’d, the spectres of the grave, 
Wake to Remorse, Ambition’s royal slave ?— 
When Superstition guards a tyrant’s throne, 

And proud Oppression chides a nation’s groan, 
Who but exults, when some delivering arm, 
Strikes home the poinard and dissolves the charm ¢ 


Then guard the Drama; forthe slumbering Lyre, 
Once wak’d by Genius, shall again inspire.— 
Some native Bard, to simple nature true, 

Led on by Hope, and reassured by you, 

Within these Walls, shall strike that Lyre again, 
Sweeterthan Memnon’s harp, or Ariel’s airy strain. 
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POETRY. 


AN ADDRESS 


WRITTEN FOR THE SAME OCCASION, 
By a young Lady of Philadelphia, not quite 14 years of age 


Wuen Athens mourn’d the chains her children wore, 

When valor sunk and Nicias was no more ; 
W ben Grecian hearts felt galling slav’ry’s pain, 
And Victor Svracusa forged their chain; 
When they who suffered death enjoyed relief, 

And they who lived endured the greater grief. 

*T'was then to soothe the woes their hearts that rung, 
| Strainsof Euripides the Grecians sung: 

‘ow The thrilling numbers their proud foes inspire, 
opt Raise with their force, enrapture with their fire ; 

: The Syracusans set their captives free,” 
Such is the power of heavenly Poesy ! 


a 
dion Her spells with undiminished force extend, 
ell Where taste exists or learning claims a friend ; 
uit Thy sons, Columbia! now her influence own, 
- And bend before th inspiring Muse’s throne ; 
jai Yor still, where freedom’s smiles their charms diffuse, 
tee The heart is most devoted to the Muse. 






nate Here no oppressive impious power pollutes 
bas | Fair Freedom’s shrine, nor Freedom’s law disputes; 

But learning’s torch, and Freedom’s lambent flame, 
The same their worshippers, their vows the same, 
3urn on one altarin one holy pyre— 

Heroes prepared the rite; ’twas heaven that lit the fire. 


| Though here no patriots, sinking in despair, 

‘ Demand inspiring lays to bid them dare 

A tyrant’s hosts, and with avenging hand, 

Hurl them to death, or sweep them from the land; 

Yet there are feelings in the human breast, 

That must be cherished or must be represt. 

This to perform with just discerning art, 

The Drama claims as her peculiar part; 

¥i, She shows the paths where godlike wisdom smiles ; 
Or Vice lies hid in Pleasure’s treacherous wiles ; 

Gives the voung mind the snares of vice to shun, 

Points to the joys that wait on duty done; 

Inspires the soul with heroes deeds to glow, 

Joy intheir triumphs, sorrow in their wo: 

With taste refined, vids Shakspeare’s magic page 

Charm all] the fancy, all the heart engage ; 

For fair Cornelia sw ells the gushing tear, 

And the long sigh of sympathy for Lear. 






























* “Many of those who were preserved, after they got home, went to Eur. 
pides, telling him they had been released out of slavery for having taught thei: 
masters passages out of his wri tings.” Puurarcu.—Life of Nicias. 
































POLTRY. 


For you, ve fair, whose smiles attract our gaze, 
Whose beauties in yon semi-circles blaze, 
While we the banquet of the soul with care, 
Chaste ev’nas Dian or yourselves, prepare, 

Re it our boast that we ne’er caused to flame, 
On beauty’s modest cheek the blush of shame. 


Ah! come each care-worn soul! with grief oppressed, Sis | 
Come to our shrine, forsaken and distressed : H 
Come, who the pain of faithless friends have proved, t 


Or borne th’ insulting scorn of her you loved, 
}lere you shall griefs of sterner nature find, 

More faithless friend, and mistress more unkind; 
And learn when dangers, and when woes are past, 
The honest heart is happy at the last. 


While others faults we censure or deride, 
Be virtue’s laws our own unerring guide, 
And favoured by the good and wise, the STAGE, 
‘Bright as our country’s fame, shall live through every age. 
ANNA. 
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SPRING—4 SONG. 





Along the dasied mead and plain, 
Once more I meet the spring, 

Her fav’rite tree is green again, 
The red-breasts sweetly sing. 


Again, the playful lambkins bleat 
Delights the shepherd’s ear; 

And in the hawthorn bower I meet 
The firstlings of the year. 


But ah! no more the fond, the sweet 
Enchanting tender smile, 

The converse soft, no more I meet, 
That charmed my soul the while. 


No more I meet the dear warm heart 
Whose welcome was divine, 

Those looks! that told me without art 

> T'was mine, and on/y mine! 
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RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 


The political philosophers of the day seem to be in the fall 
ow of disquisition on the great question of international lay 
concerning the right of any third power to interfere in the quar. 
rel between Spain and the government of South America. That 
celebrated political hair-splitter, George Canning. the most in- 
genious detector of minute distinctions that ever promulgated 
opinions, has started this question, by his efforts to theorise the 
world into a belief that the measures he has lately pursued in re- 
gard to Spain. have resulted from no selfish and sinister mo- 
tives, but from a pure and pious desire to observe rigidly the du- 
ties imposed on him by the laws of nations. Liberal minded 
men in all countries, feel warmly in favour of the Southern patri- 
ots, and the British Islands abound with such men. Some of these 
have in parliament demanded of their government an explana- 
tion of its conduct and intentions respecting the patriots. Lord 
Liverpool, with considerable talent, replied to this demand in the 
House Lords. But his reply was unsatisfactory. It was a lorldy 
reply; full of assertions as to facts which might be true, but which 
he took no pains to prove, and of assumptions as to principles 
which might be correct and just, but which, from the indifference 
with which he advanced his reasons in their support, he seem- 
ed careless whether the world thought so or not. The world, in 
consequence, seems to have paid little attention to his explana- 
tion. His colleague, Mr. Canning, however in the house of 
commons, made ample amends for his Lordship’s want of conde< 
scension. He there came forward bowing to. the majesty of the 
people, acknowledging their right to inquire into the proceed- 
ings of the government, and professing himself happy in having 
the honour to satisfy them on the subject. Then did he launch 
forth his full powers on the subject, with all the zeal of a_ fo- 
rensic advocate. Desirous of producing conviction, and perhaps 
full as ambitious of acquiring fame, he put into requisition all 
the resources of his powerful mind in order to produce an im- 
pression, and an impression almost to the extent of his wishes, he 
did produce. He poured the stream of his eloquence not only 
forcibly and fluently, but variously, into different channels, so 
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lat it might reach every species of disposition, capacity and 
fecling that he wished to assail. His metaphors, his similies, and 
the rotundity of his diction delighted some ; the profundity and 
novelty of his ratiocination enchanted others; while his oppon- 
ents shrunk from the sha‘ts of his ridicule ; and his friends exulted 
merrily, and the walls of Saint Stephen’s rang with frequent 
jaughter at the drollery of his jokes, and the poignancy of his 
satire. His success was triumphant; opposition was quelled, and 
all Who were not convinced were confounded ; and parliament 
voted that he and his measures were every thing they pretended 
to be, namely, wise, just, gencrous, and honourable. 

The plausibility of his doctrines, is indeed well calculated to 
produce on the minds of superficial reasoners an acquiescence in 
their truth; and they carry with them an air of disinterested ness 
and er which has caused them to be eulogized for gen- 
crosity. ‘* The quarrel,’ says he, ‘in which the whigs wish 
us to involve ourselves, is one with which we have no right to 
interfere. It is between a neighbouring and friendly nation, 
and certain countries over which she long possessed a jurisdic- 
tion. which she has lately lost, but which she wishes to reposses. 
This she cannot do by persuasion. She has, therefore, a right to 
try forces and if she has that right, we can have none to prevent 
her. It is granted that it would be our interest to prevent her, 


for we derive immense pecuniary benefit from the disconnection 


that has taken place between her and her provinces. But let 
us show ourselves a gencrous and just nation ; let us soar above 
avaricious and selfish considerations. What, ifona former oc- 
casion, we were treated differently by this very nation? Is it 
not the more glorious forus now to exhibit forbearance? Will 
it not crown us with immortal honour to falfil, in the face of the 


world, that most diflicult, but most godlike of all christian pre- 


cepts which enjoins us to love our enemies, and to render 


rood for evil. Itis true, it would be unwise to carry our for- 


bearance farther than right and justice require. Spain has a 
right to reconquer South America, if she can do so with her own 
forces, but she has no right to ask assistance. At all events, no 
nation has aright to lend her any. The whigs may, therefore, 
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“rest assured that ifany nation does assist her, our neutraiity wil 
cease, and our power shall be wielded against her!” 

These are Mr. Canning’s doctrines. Their apparent disinter. 
estedness, and the ability with which he has enforced them, have 
procured for them very general acquiescence. Still their are som 
who presume to doubt their correctness, among whom we hesitat 
not to avow ourselves. That England has a right to interfer 
in the contest between Spain and the nations of South America, 
under the existing circumstances, if sie thinks proper to do so, 
we are decidedly of opinion; nay, we will go further and say, 
that not only generosity to South America, but justice to herself 
aud to the welfare of nations, demands her interference. 

The advocates of Mr. Canning’s doctrine may quote Puffen- 
dorf, Vaitel, and Grotius, till they are wearied, in its defence: 


of the laws ofnations, be favourable or unfavourable to this or 
that doctrine of national policy, we care ne more than we would 
whetlier the opinions of Saint Jerome, Saint Augustine, Saint 
Dunstan, Saint Thomas a Becket, or any other Saint, were for 
or against our ownconvictionsinreligion. When we wish to dis- 
cover the absolute right or wrong of any doctrine, or principle 


of action, we appeal to a higher authority than the sentiments of 


any set of men, we mean the authority of common sense. We 
are of opinion that we have at the present day as many facili. 
ties for the discovery of truth, as any generation of our fa- 
thers could possibly possess; and that we are as habituated to in- 
quire, amd as capable of inquiring as ever they were, we believe 
will not be denied. ‘That we should, therefore, without exami- 
ning for ourselves, receive their opinions, right or wrong, upon 
trust, would be to do ourselves manifest injustice ; it would bea 
sacriice of our own understanding to theirs, which no respect or 
vencration for their memories could warrant. ‘* Names” we 
agree with the liberal minded hero whois soon to be our presi- 
dent ‘tare but bubbles;” and we will add, that the influence which 
they exercise, is like the night meteors of the swamp, which 
more frequently lead their followers wrong than right. The 
principles of right and wrong are immutable, and cannot be al- 
fered by the opinions of men. When the latter are erroneous, 
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RETROSPECT OF POLITICS: [6S 
how can they be proved to be so, but by subjecting them to the 
scrutiny and decisionof common sense? ‘To no other authority, 
therefore, in questions of this kind, do we consider ourselves ob- 
liged to yield. 

Let us now see whether this species of authority will support 
the doctrines of Mr. Canning on the Spanish question. ‘This 
gentleman says that Spain has a right to perform a certain task, 
and reap the benefits of it, if she can do it with her own strength, 
but that she has no right to ask her neighbour to help her. We 


ew 


conceive this to be no less absurd than to say that John has a 


nigit to carry off Anthony’s wife, and knock him down if he 
rresists, provided he does so with his own hands, but that he 
‘Phas no right either to solicit or hire assistance. It woule 
Fappear to an unsophisticated mind that if the right to do the 
ideed existed at all, the mere fact of employing assistance could 
fnot destroy it. ‘Phe common law tells us, and what is better, 


common sense tells us, that whoever possesses the right to do an- 
act, possesses the right to cause it to be done :—tor if doing the act: 
itself be justifiable. it is surely immaterial by what instrument 
itis accomplished. If the nail be driven, it can be of no impor- 
tance whether the hammer was wiclded by one hand or by both. 

If this view of the case be accurate. some one of Mr. Can- 
ning’s positions must be ecrroncous. Kither England has aright, 
if she chooses, to resist the single handed attempts of Spain to 
subjugate the Southern Republics, or she would: have no right to- 
(lo so in case of Spain becoming double handed by the assistance 
of any friendly neighbour. ‘The right must exist abstractly. 
The mere adventitious circumstance of strength or weakness, of 
assistance or no assistance, cannot affect it. If it would be un- 
righteous to oppose Spain in her present struggle with the 
Southern nations, surely it would be equally unrighteous to 
oppose her merely for asking and obtaining aid to carry it on 
more effectually, and to bring it the sooner to a close. 

But the friends of Canning’s doctrine, say that “ Spain and the 
Southern. nations are in the relative situation of parent and 
child; and argue that the parent may with his own hand chas- 
lise the child, and endeavour to reduce it to obedience if it be 

refractory, without affording to any bystander a right to resise 
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him; butif the parent prevails on his brother, his cousin, or his 
neighbour to assist in inflicting the chastisement, then it become 
the duty of the bystander to interfere.” 

In reply to this, we would observe, that the parent’s right to 
chastise a disobedient child continues only while that child is de- 
pendent on him for food, and raiment, and protection ; or while he 
is considered responsible for the child’s conduct. But the moment 
thatsuch connexion i- dissolved ; whenever nature or accident, 
by enabling the offspring to act, provide, and answer for itself, 
relieves it from dependence, and exonerates the parent from re- 
sponsibility, the exclusive right of the latter to chastise, ceases, 
The parties become free agents ; each provides for his own wel- 
fare, and cach is answerable to the world for hisown conduct. 

That this latter is, at present, the condition of Spain and her 
American offspring, we believe there is none who will so egregi-f 

usly confront facts, as to deny. Spain does not now protect South® 
America with fleets and armies, nor does South America requiref 
such protection. Her new governments are able and willing> 
to protect themselves, and their parent is relieved of the burthen.f 
Neither does that parent lie under any responsibility for theirf 
acts. If Mexicoor Colombia gives offence to any of the nations, to 
England for instance, the offended nation will not apply to Spain 
for redress ; it will not be made a matter of complaint against 
that power. For what reason? Because it is well known that 
Mexico and Colombia have become of age, and are acting for 
themseives. For their conduct, therefore, since Spain is nof 
longer accountable to the world, they cannot, in fairness, be held} 
accountable to her. It follows as a just consequence, that with 
the loss of her responsibility for their acts, she should lose every | 
peculiar privilege which she might formerly have possessed, to 
regulate their concerns or to punish their misdeeds. 7 

Since such is in reality the situation of affairs between Spain |, 
and South America, the latter has as good a right to ask assistance} 
against the former, as the former has against the latter; and, 
according as the history of the world tells us the affairs of na-f 
tions have hitherto been conducted, any nation may assist either f 
of the belligerents, if no special treaty stands inthe way, with- 
but infringing any abstractright. If France has fleets and ar- 
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mics at her disposal, and thinks proper to lend them to Spain, 
she has a right to do so, without asking leave of England, or 
being accountable to the latter for her conduct. On the other 
hand, England has just as good a right to assist South America 
against Spain without asking any country for permission. All 
that the customs of the world have rendered necessary to the 
morality of these international transactions, is, that no compact 
shali be broken, and no treachery practised. It might be 
well if a more rigid international morality could be established. 
But we fear that human nature is so constituted, that to expect 
such an improvement in the conduct of nations, would be vain. 
We may lament the circumstance, but our lamentation cannot 
change the fact ; nor is there any earthly authority that can. In- 
dependent nations have always claimed and exercised the power 
of making war or peace, as their interests, their safety or their 
wishes dictated ; and except when treachery has been practised, 
or treaties broken, this right has never been disputed, nor, in- 
deed, can it with propriety, for in it consists the very essence of 
their independence. ‘The cause of a war may be unjust; buta 
nation’s right to declare it cannot be questioned nor controuled 
while its independence remains. ‘The justice or injustice of a 
war involves another question. The late invasionsof Naples by 
Austria, and of Spain by France, were unjustifiable, because they 
were not called for by any acts of hostility either sustained, or 
likely to be sustained from the invaded, by the invading powers ; 


Dut purely from the unwarrantable motive of prescribing to the in- 


vaded countries obnoxious forms of government. ‘This was viola- 
ting the independence of nations, and would have been a justifiable 
cause for uniting the armies of all Christendom against the ag- 
gressors. As, however, Austria and France, declared these 
wars publicly according to form, so that all Europe knew what 
they intended, their abstract right to do so could not be ques- 
tioned, although it was just to condemn their motives, and it 
would have been meritorious to have resisted their proceedings. 
That Spain, an independent nation, has a right to wage 
with South America, cannot be doubted; but surely neith 
it be doubted that Great Britain, another independent 
has a right to wage war with Spain. The abstract rig’ 
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fere of England to interfere, at the present juncture betwecr 
South America and Spain, to which Mr. Canning probably did 
not allude, we believe will be conceded. ‘The question then 
arises, are the circumstances of the case such as would justify 
the interference in a court of conscience? Mr. Canning thinks 
not, so long as Spam fights without an ally. Our opinion ts, 
that her obtaining an ally would not alter the merits of the con- 
test, and from these merits alone, can a justifiable cause for the 
agitated interference arise, and from them, at the present mo- 
ment, we are thoroughly convinced that such a cause dees plainly 
and fairly arise. 

It is, we betieve, an incontroverted principle im social ethics, 
that men should protect each other from unjust aggression. ‘Phis- 
principle, we presume, should equally influence nations. Hence 
it is that we conceive it to have been the duty of the surround- 
ing nations to have protected Naples and Spain, fromhe attacks: 
of Austria and France; and hence it is that we concieve it the 
duty of Great Britain, or of any other nation that may be gen- 
erous cnough to do i, to stretch out a protecting hand to the: 
South Americans, and defend them from the Spanish invaders. 

Butit may be asked, can Spain in this war with her own off- 
spring whom she wants to reduce to their former dependence 
on her, be considered an aggressor, whose pretensions it behoves 
the congregated nations to deny and to resist? We think that, 
mevery respect, she should be viewed as such. Have not the 
inhabitants of South America emancipated themselves de facto ? 
Have they not for years exercised all the functions of sovercign 
and independent states? Have they not adopted forms of goy- 
ernment ; made laws, and appointed magistrates to administer 
them? Have they not national armies, national ships, national 


commanders, national flags, and every thing in fact, that can 
betoken national independence? 


{s not Spain in all par- 
ticulars become im respect to them, a foreign power ? and are 


they to suffer invasion from that foreign power, from whom they 
ask nothing but the privilege of living at peace, and yet that 
power escape the charge of aggression? Common sense, the only 
authority to which, as we before said, we will vield in this case, 
forbids it. If the South Americans should invade Spain for 
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the purpose of subjugating the country, and subjecting it to 

their authority, who would refuse to call them aggressors, or 

who would say that all Europe should not unite to force them 

back to their own hemisphere, and teach them to confine their 

cmpire within its natural limits? If Great Britain would feel it 

her duty in such circumstances to protect Spain, we cannot see, 

why it should not now be her duty to protect South America from 

subjugation. ‘To arrest the progress of conquest among civili- 

zed nations, so as to prevent any one power from acquiring an 

overwhelming ascendancy over the rest, is her natural, and has 
long becn her uniform policy ; and since her own safety de- 

pends on this policy, it is evidently incumbent on her to ad- 
here to it. Spain was once, from the possession of South Ameri- 
ca, an overwhelining power in Europe, and an extremely dan- 
serous one to England. If the boundless resources of that rich 
continent were again at her disposal, England might again have 
to fight, as in the days of Elizabeth, for existence. At all events, 
a fruitful source of her prosperity would be cut off. Spain alone, 
at the expense of every other nation, would be benefitted 5 and 
surely for the prevention of such a result, it would be justifiable 
in any nation to make an effort. Would it be ungenerous in the 
British government to tell Spain ; ‘* You have lost South Ameri- 
ca, and we are glad of it ; for your possession of its resources, if 
ambitiously employed might render you a dangerous neighbour. 
Your European territory is sufliciently extensive to enable you 
to become as powerful, as it is consistent with’ our safety, that 
any of our neighbours should become. We shall endeavour, 
therefore, all in our power to prevent you from recovering South 
America. <A due regard for our own welfare, not a desire for 
your humiliation, requires this of us. Make peace therefore 
with the Southern Governments, or continue the war at your 
peril ; for we warn you, that if you do contiuue it, we shall 
erapple with you, and compel you to desist.” 

Where is the man whose heart would at this moment permit 
him to say that such language would be unjust? nay, where is 
ihe man, who would not call it noble and generous? If there be 
such a man, he must be an enemy to human welfare, and to the 
repose and prosperity of nations. 

/ 


/ 
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Our domestic politics afford, at this moment, perhaps a great- 
er variety of interesting topics for philosophical disquisition, 
than at any period since the establishment of the constitution. 
The heads of departments, and the whole train of their adhe- 
rents are indulging their angry feelings in the full career of 
mutual recrimination. Accusations of plots and counterplots ; 
of political heterodoxy and treasury mismanagement ; of favour- 
itism and ingratitude; of purloining letters, and making false re- 
ports, are bandied about from one great man to another with a 
velocity and fierceness which threaten every day to result in bro- 
ken heads. For us to mingle in the conflicts of these state gladia- 
tors, would be both useless to our readers, and profitless to our- 
selves. While the prize for which the parties are contending 
remains in prospect, there willbe no pacifying them. In their 
eagerness to win, they will not wait to attend to the slow delib- 
erations of reason, or the cautious determinations of justice and 
candour. As to calculating results, that is a cool. a tame, a ra- 
tional occupation, utterly inconsistent with the excitement of 
passion, and the headlong vigour with which cach man seems 
resolved to carry his point. Our observations, therefore, however 
judicious and honest, could have no effect in convincing those 
whose efforts we think will be vain, that they are agitating 
themselves to no purpose, that they are combatting in the fierce 
arena without the least chance of success, that neither eulogy 
from their adherents, nor accusation against their rivals will pro- 
cure them success. If this were not the case, if we were not as- 
sured that our advice would be thrown away, we should freely 
give it; for it would gratify us exceedingly if we could allay that 
evil spirit which has latterly arisen in the minds of many really 
good men against each other. But knowing that, under present 
circumstances, this would be impossible, we are content to remain 
silent; and what, perhaps, contributes much to render us content, 
is the assurance we feel that he whom we wish to be success- 
ful in the contest, will be successful. He does not require the 
aid of our feeble efforts. We can, therefore, sit quietly and con- 
template the fierce and clamorous scene, without fearing the 
result, or feeling any desire to engage in the struggle that 
shall produce it. 
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We have said this much to show that we are not indifferent as 
to the passing events, for there is certainly a wide distinction be- 
tween indifference and freedom from apprehension. If the suc- 
cess of the candidate whom we think deserving of the prize, was 
in the least degree doubtful, we should certainly feel it our duty 
to bestir ourselves : for feeble as our voice might be amidst the 
incessant clamour of the fiery spirits now engaged in the contest, 
we should still consider it incumbent on us to raise it for the 
good of the nation, in urging upon it the claims of the most 
meritorious candidate, if we did not see that the nation is already 
fully convinced of his claims, and determined to do them 
ample justice. 

What, in the existing circumstances, if we could hope that 
we should be at all listened to, we would think ourselves most 
called upon to do, would be to exhort the rival parties to divest 
themselves of their bitter feelings, and to act with more candour 
and decorum towards each other. ‘They are all worthy enough 
men, as the world goes; some of them indeed not quite so wor- 
thy as others ; but all sufficiently worthy to be considered re- 
spectable men. It does not, therefore, become them to tear each 
others reputations to pieces so unmercifully, as some of them 
have been labouring stenuously,: but fruitlessly todo. When an 
antagonist’s history has afforded an instance or two of slight 
aberration from the laws of propriety, it is ungenerous, nay itis 
unjust to consign, for such a cause, a reputation well earned by 
long tried virtues, and numerous public services, to condemna- 
tion ; and it is still more unjust and ungenerous to form a new 
and unheard of code of political morality, for the purpose of find- 
ing guilt in the expression of sentiments which the general sense 
of mankind has hitherto considered commendable and praise- 
worthy. Weare surely fallen into strange times, we are at least 
condemned to live among strange men, when we hear it boldly 
maintained that liberality of sentiment ought to be considered 
crime, when we find the generous opinions of a patriot, who has 
grown venerable in his country’s service, dragged recklessly 
forward, and denounced as deserving public execration. Names, 
it appears, are now of paramount consideration to principles, and 
the suppert of a party more valuable in the eyes of zealous 
patriots, than the welfare of the nation! We have always though 
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as the most heroic of the present candidates for the public favour, 
has forcibly expressed it, that ‘‘ names were but bubles;” nay, we 
supposed them to be even less substantial, mere sounds, that va- 
ried as often as language varies, and were as empty as the wind 
of which they are composed. But we must have been altogether 
mistaken in our notions, if the new framed doctrines of state 
morality be right. Oh! how convenient it is to be able, on need- 
ful occasions. to invent a new species of morality !—to be able to 
show that liberality of sentiment, and brotherhood of fecling, 
among the citizens of the same country, are criminal and exe- 
crable principles, and dangerous to the welfare of the commu- 
nity! 

The present chief magistrate of this republic on his assu- 
ming the government, adopted the noble, and justly applauded 
motto, ‘‘ Principles and not Men,” as indicative of the impar- 
tiality with which he intended to exercise the functions of his 
office. He whom the people have designated as his successor, has 
already given a warrant of the same impartiality, by his assert- 
ing that ‘*names are but bubbles,”? a noble saying, which we 
would recommend to him as an appropriate motto for the gener- 
ous principles, which, we are confident, will characterise his ad- 
ministration. It isa motto which will be hailed, nay, it is already 
hailed by the country, as a pledge, that the wounds inflicted 
on her peace and prosperity by her too long continued intestine 
divisions, are to be healed, and that all Americans are to unite, 
in cordiality and confidence, as members of the same republic, 
in the promotion of whose welfare and glory, recriminations, 
jealousies and nicknames will no longer prevent them from co- 
operating. 

After perusing these observations, some readers may be in- 
clined te ask. to what party we belong? We reply, to the Amer- 
wun Republican party, whose political creed is contained in that 
invaluable constitution, whichis, at once, thebond of our Union, 
and the shield of our liberties—that glorious constitution which 
is the most inestimable legacy ever left by the fathers of a country 
to their posterity. —May their posterity, grateful for the bequest, 


long cherish the principles it inculcates, and enjoy the blessings 


itis so eminently calculated to confer! 
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NEW AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


O'‘HALtoran,. on THE INsuRGENT Cuter, an Irish Histori- 
| cal Tale, of 1798: by.the author of **The Wilderness,” and 
“'The Spectre of the Forest,”? has been just published, in 2 vols. 
i2mo.. by Messrs. Carey and Lea. 

_ Cummings. Hilliard, & Co. have just published, anew Amer- 
ican novel, entitled “ Hompomax. a Tale of the Early Times,” 
It is founded on the Early History of New England. 

A collection of the speeches of Mr. Randolph, on the three 
Sreat questions of the late session of Congress has just been 
| published at the office of the National Intelligencer, in a pam- 
| philet form, including his speech upon the Tariff question, which 
has not yet been published in the Newspapers. The addenda to 
the pamphlet contains occasional remarks made on some other 
questions. 

SacrED Grocrapnuy.—Or a description of the places men- 
tioned in the Old and New Testaments, intended to promote a 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, accompanied by three Maps, 
one of the East, as mentioned by Moses, one of Canaan, Pales- 
tine. or the Holy Land, and one of the countries mentioned in 
the New Testament. Adapted to the use of schools and private 
families. by Thomas T. Smiley, teacher and author of “ An 
Easy Introduction to the study of Geography.” 

ANATOMICAL InvESTIGATIONS. Comprising some interesting 
discoveries relative to the formation of the capsular legaments of 
the joints. By John Godman, M. D. Lecturer on Anatomy 
and Physiology. 8vo. with plates. 





AMERICAN WORKS ANNOUNCED. 


A new edition of President Edward’s works, is about to be 
published at New Haven, Connecticut. under the inspection of 
Rev. Sereno E. Dwight, of Boston:—This edition will contain 
several volumes not comprised in either of the former editions. 

Messrs. Davis and Force, of Washington are about to publish 
a little work on Domestic Economy, by Mrs. D. M. Randolph, 
of Va. The National Intelligence says ** we do not profess to be 
connoisseurs in the culinary and cordial art, to which this book 
is devoted, but the chapter of contents is exceedingly attractive.” 

Will shortly be published in Philadelphia, in one volume oc- 
tavo, price three dollars, in boards, the life of Andrew Jackson, 
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late Major General in the service of the United States. Com4 


prising a history ofthe war in the South, from the commences 
ment of the Creek C amp. gn, to the ter ming ition of host tiles. before 


New Orleans. By the Hon. John Henry Eaton, a senator off 
the United States. 


SanaToca. atale ofthe Revolution, isin the press of Messersy 
Cummings, Hilliard & co. Boston, and is expected seon to appear 
Mr. Cooper. author of the Spy, &c. basin the press another} | 
novel, founded, itis said, on Rev olutionary events. [tis entitled, 


‘* Sir Lionel Lincoln.” 

Mr. Envwarp Cxuark of Philadelphia, has issued proposals for 
publishing a new periodical work to be called, ** The Americar 
Repertory of Agriculture, Manufactures, and the Mechante 
Arts.” 























«& , 
Marriages. 

On the 19th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Sargent, Mr. James Winnard, Editor of the 
Norristown Weekly Register, to Miss Hannah Lear, of the Northern Liberties. 
—On the 22d ult. by Henry Engles, Esg. Mr. William Boden, to Miss Hestei 
Phillips all of the County of Philade!phia.—On the 23d ult. by William M‘Cor 
kle, Esq. Mr. James Kirabail, to Miss Sarah Young, both of the Northern Liber 
ties —On the 25th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Janeway, Mr. Jobn Fairbairn, to Miss 
Jane Howe, all of this city. --On tee 22d ult. bs Rev. Abner Kneeland, Mr. Pht. 
lip Dick, to Mrs. Elizabeth B. Burrill, — of this city.—-On the 18th u It. at Ger- 

mantown, by the Rev. E. Kk. Lippit, Mr. Lawrence R Butler, to Miss Susan 
Langley both of this city —On the 17 th a at B: sag by the Rev. Mr. Guest 

Japiain James Winch of Pl iladelphia, to Miss Adeline \iargerum, of the form 
er city.—On the 25th ult. by the Right Rev. Bishop White, Bloomfield M‘tlvaing 


Esq. Counsellor at Law, to Henrietta Maria daughter of Charles N. Bancker, 


Esq. all of this city. 


‘ Yom a? 

Oeaths 
On the Ist ult. at Marietta, General] RUFUS PUTNAM, aged 86 years. In 
this instance of mortality, we recognise the departure of another Revolutionary 
Patriot. General Putnam was born in Sutton, inthe state of Massachusetts. At 
the age of sixteen he entered into what is called the French war, in !756. In 
our Revolutionam y struggle he took an active and decided part. He command- 
ed a regiment at the cormmencement of hostilities, and performed the part of an 
engineer during the greater part of the war. ‘Towards its close he was appoint- 
eda Bri igadier ‘General by brevet. Onthe 7th of April, 1788, he in co mpany 
with about forty others, commenced the first permanent settlement in the terri- 
tory (a part of vhich now coinprises the state of (hio.) They located themscives 
at the ath of the Muskingum river, and called their village M: rietia. From 
so small a begining he lived to see a Hourishing state, composed of nearly 70 

counties anda population of 700,000 inhabitants. 

On the 26th ult. Charles Mulvey, Esq his Catholic’s Majesty’s consul for the 
state of Georgia. —Miss Susan | Hughes, of pulmonary consumption.—Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth O'Neil, in the 47 th vear of her are.—C apt. Mathias S. Steel, in the 45d 





vear of his age. —On the 25th ult. David Connor, Cabinet maker, formerly of 


New Tork :, aged 30 of the smait pox.—On the 25th ult. John M‘Mullin in the 
o9tt - ta his age.—Day id Thompson, in the 47th year of his age.—On the 

224 u it. - Henry Holcombe, D. D. Pastor of the First Baptist Church, aged 

62.—On the 204 ult, Andrew Hannis, Senior.—On the 2.dult. Suddenly, Margas 

ret Craige, consort of Seth Craige, agéd 60,--On the 17th ult. after a short but 
sevens Qjnous, David Caitel, aged 78, 
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